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EDITORIAL NOTES 


“Yes” or 

A few months ago The Catholic Times conceived 
the happy idea of asking certain persons to tell us 
about their conversion to the Catholic Faith; and 
the weekly articles, under the general heading ‘ Why I 
am a Catholic,’ are still attracting the attention that 
such accounts, with their promise of personal motive 
and their flavour of intimate autobiography, are always 
sure towin. More than one person has suggested that 
another set of articles might be written by another set 
of writers (and presumably not in The Catholic Times 
or in BLACKFRIARS) under the heading ‘ Why I am not 
a Catholic.’ On the principle that ‘ the scanning of 
error is necessary for the confirmation of truth,’ such 
a series would have its usefulness and yet not be with- 
out interest. 

This perennial interest in ‘ what people believe, and 
why ’ is evidenced in a marked manner in the current 
number of The Nation. The Nation for August 21st 
has expressed a desire to know what are the religious 
beliefs of its readers. A Questionnaire is presented 
by way of a Supplement, and there are fourteen ques- 
tions, which must be answered by a simple ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No.’ The questions turn upon the existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul, the divinity of Christ, the 
inspiration of the Bible, transubstantiation, etc., etc. 
It seems that this harmless piece of curiosity on the 
part of the editor of The. Nation was the result of a 
correspondence in his paper regarding rationalism and 
religion. He does not promise that he will adapt his 
editorial policy to the religious beliefs of his readers 
when he has discovered what those beliefs are, nor 

does he pretend to be able to establish belief in the 
immortality of the soul or the existence of God, as it 
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were, by a show of hands. He does not ask Wuy his 
readers believe this or that : ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ is the only 
answer permissable. This refusal to take motive into 
account seems to be the weak point about the Ques- 
tionnaire. Ifa person may write ‘ No’ to the question 
‘Do you believe in a personal God ?’ it seems scarcely 
fair to him to leave it at that, and not offer him the 
challenge of a‘ Why?’ If he is sincere, he will have 
a reason, and he will not be pleased if his replies are 
treated as irresponsibly as the capricious answers that 
are given in Birthday Books when a person is asked on 
what day of the week he was born or what is his fav- 
ourite colour. 

Readers of The Nation will feel absolved from re- 
sponsibility when they are not expected to give reasons 
and motives, and perhaps some of them will answer 
irresponsibly in the same way as they would answer a 
riddle. And of those who read Question 2: ‘ Do you 
believe in an impersonal, purposive and creative power 
of which living beings are the vehicle, corresponding 
to the Life Force, the élan vital, the Evolutionary 
Appetite, etc.?’ I wonder how many will give it up. 


The Advancement of Science. 


From Wednesday, August 4th, to Wednesday, 
August 11th, Oxford received a body of scientific 
people facetiously referred to by the members them- 
selves as the ‘ British Ass.” The official title of this 
august gathering runs, ‘ The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science.’ 

One cannot but admire the enthusiasm of these 
scientists: the vast lists of lectures delivered and 
attended proved to what lengths sacrifice can go— 
attendance in a crowded room during Oxford’s August 
is proof enough. Nevertheless, it is impossible not 
to feel that since the enthusiasm is there, the British 
Association might profitably devote one annual meet- 
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ing not so much to the advancement of Science as to the 
definition of Science. Where everybody has a special 
vocabulary and nobody (except the reporter) draws 
any definite conclusions, the advancement of science 
seems to be more through the air—the ‘hot air’ of 
August—than along the forthrights of logic that lead 
through the maze of the world to the truth at its centre. 
If the professor whose performing rats opened a box 
secured with a series of fourteen locks were to come to 
some definite conclusion in conversation with the 
learned gentleman who thrilled the ladies with the pro- 
nouncement that flowers fall in love, while scientists 
might shudder at anything so fatal to the advance- 
ment of Science, the rat-catcher and the gardener 
would be as grateful as the Scholastic Philosophers 
whom Bergson pitied for their inability to rise above 
common sense. It is confessedly a great strain to 
feel that on Saturday evening a man draws his chair 
in comfort to the fire happy in his acceptance of some 
such theory as the ‘ quantum theory,’ but that he may 
leap out of bed on Monday morning to receive a book 
branding all who hold such opinions as imbeciles. 
The advancement of Science is indeed rapid—even 
in an age of aeroplanes—but it would be a comfort 
if we were allowed to know, once and for all, whence 
we came, whither we are going, and, if it is not ex- 
pecting too much, even where we are. The minds of 
harmless men are growing to realize that it is more and 
more impossible to know if it is now or then. Some 
unscientific person is actually reported to have gone 
so far as to assert that we have a proof of the wisdom 
and mercy of the Creator in his allowing us only one 
second at atime. If we were given more we should 
never know whether it was now or then. But now (or 
then) that last stronghold seems to be falling, and 
anything may happen. All this makes the person, 
unable to keep pace with the advancement of Science, 
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thankful that it is still possible to disagree with a 
certain famous Dean, who told some of the members 
of the British Association that Science is for us, in 
the twentieth century, the chief vehicle of revelation. 
Of such is the revelation that a man, by writing down 
his past and probing farther and farther back, may 
eventually be able to remember things he did before 
he could speak and, who knows? perhaps even before 
that. This is a distinct advance. Another revela- 
tion, that was intended to bring nearer the day when 
heaven and earth are to lay down their veil, and that 
Apocalypse is to turn us pale, told us that in selecting 
a man for a job the best way to find out if he can 
do it is to set him to do it. And still nobody even 
smiled. 

Disrespect for the British Association is far from our 
minds, but must we accept with solemn seriousness the 
statement that ‘ there was a time when hairy man was a 
positive danger to himself,’ or that ‘hairlessness, 
accidentally ‘or artificially acquired, became the out- 
ward and visible sign of a certain standard of intellec- 
tual development’? May we plead ‘not guilty’ of 
irreverence even if we cannot help smiling when we 
read that there was first, ‘ homo ignifer, depending on 
natural sources for his fire and chance of cooked food ; 
he played with fire, singed himself and burned his 
hairy contemporaries ’? 

It would be easier to treat the British Association 
seriously if so many frivolities were not put forward 
in its name. 
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HAS DEMOCRACY FAILED? 


Ik this country, democracy is a political article of 
faith subscribed to by all three parties. It is a 
political platitude that the whole of the population of 
a country should bow to the will of the majority. Any 
attack made on this creed has been purely academic. 
The ‘rights’ of minorities have been asserted by 
lukewarm agitation for proportional representation or 
for the alternative vote, but the mathematical com- 
plexities of these methods of voting have left the bulk 
of the citizens of this country cold. Parliament 
already possesses three main parties—one with a right 
and a left wing, capable of splitting into two at any 
time—besides one representative of the Communists, 
one of the Prohibitionists, and one or two of the Co- 
operators. There is no general desire in this country 
for a multiplicity of parties, on the French model. 
The Britisher is politically a man of principle. He 
votes Conservative or Liberal on traditional principle, 
or Labour on class principle. 

’ In An Enemy of the People Ibsen attempted to 
preach a sermon from the text ‘ the majority is always 
wrong.’ At first sight his text appears demonstrably 
true. All the great crimes of the world, all the wars, 
all the executions of the martyrs, have been sanc- 
tioned by the majority. History is a record of mass 
errors of judgment, but its verdict is that the majority 
is always the tool of an unscrupulous minority. Still, 
the theory ‘ Vox populi, vox Dei’ persists, just as it 
is popularly supposed that the Press expresses, rather 
than forms, public opinion. And it is left toa cynical 
Frenchman to shrug his shoulders and exclaim ‘ Ce 
grand fou, le peuple.’ 
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The Independent Labour Party, familiarly known 
as the I.L.P., has for many years been the spear head 
and the driving force of political Labour. During the 
thirty odd years of its existence it has preached the 
nationalisation, or rather the socialisation, of essential 
commodities, of production, distribution, and the 
machinery of exchange, and it has held as an article 
of faith that these things might be accomplished by 
the use of the ballot-box. Nor is the faith of the 
I.L.P. without reason. “Bourgeois capitalism, to 
which the Industrial Revolution gave rise, captured 
political power from the landed gentry, chiefly, it is 
true, with the aid of the working classes. At the-pre- 
sent time, there is no distinct line of demarcation be- 
tween the landed gentry and the capitalist bourgeoisie. 
Liberalism is more or less extinct. Its radical element 
has been absorbed by the Labour Party; its conserva- 
tive element by the Tories. 

The I.L.P. then, holding fast to the Liberal theory 
of political democracy, hopes to attain (and its hopes 
may be realised at no distant date) a legislative majo- 
rity. Then, like the capitalist bourgeoisie of the last 
century, it proposes to enact legislation to carry its 
programme into effect. By an inevitable system of 
gradualism, as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald would say, 
the existing economic system is to be transformed, Co- 
operation is to replace Competition, and Socialism 
oust Capitalism. 

But Government rests on force, and is only effective 
in so far as it can control that force. How far can a 
Labour Government depend upon the loyalty of the 
forces at its command in the event of Capitalism re- 
sisting socialisation? These forces are officered and 
controlled by the sons and nephews of the class whose 
wealth the Government will have nationalised. If 
the officer class is prepared to mutiny on the slogan: 
‘ Ulster will fight, and Ulster will be right,’ as it did 
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in 1914, how much more will it be prepared to act 
against a Government engaged in picking its or its 
relatives’ pockets? 

Now, a large section of the I.L.P. is definitely 
pacifist, not in the sense of putting up a passive resis- 
tance to taking part in capitalist wars—that is the 
attitude of the Labour movement generally—but in a 
Tolstoyian, Quakerian sense. It is not prepared to 
do violence, even in self-defence. And this section 
optimistically supposes that opposition to Socialist 
measures will be bought off by compensation. 

But, as was pointed out in the Editorial for July, 
if mine-owners and royalty-owners are compensated by 
the issue to them of Government bonds, the problems 
of insecurity and of the inequitable distribution of 
wealth are not thereby solved. Peace can be bought 
at this price—in fact, most capitalists would welcome 
nationalisation on these lines. In place of an un- 
certain, even though large, income, every capitalist 
would receive a gilt-edged security, a permanent in- 
come guaranteed by the State. The State would pay 
this out of taxes, which in their turn would be drawn 
from the product of labour, and the wage earner would 
be no better off than he is under the present system. 

Now, this line of argument is met by the suggestion 
that a steeply graduated income tax combined with 
heavier death duties would quickly extinguish a large 
number of these bonds. In the course of one, two or 
three generations, the descendants of the present 
owners would be drawing nothing in the way of un- 
earned increment. They would, from the economic 
nature of things, be drawn into the class of productive 
workers. 

The I.L.P. is optimistic if it supposes that essential 
services can be nationalised on these lines without vio- 
lent opposition on the part of the possessing classes. 
The latter would support nationalisation on a basis of 
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full compensation. They can envisage with equani- 
mity a servile state, with a relatively small class of 
wealthy people and a large class of workers, upon 
whom they are prepared to shower doles to compensate 
for unemployment, medical attention in time of sick- 
ness, pensions in old age and education of a kind, and 
even maintenance, in childhood. In exchange for this 
they would be unharassed by Socialist propaganda or 
by trade union activity. Asachattel slave, the worker 
would be happier than as a wage slave. Happiness 
breeds contentment, and contentment in the masses 
will give security to the classes. 

It is this process of reasoning and not the example 
and precept of the Russian Revolution that has led to 
the growth of Communism in England. The aim of 
the Communist Party in nowise differs from the aim 
of the Socialist Party. Itis their respective methods 
of attaining that aim that are different. The Socialist 
relies on Democracy; the Communist repudiates De- 
mocracy. Arguing that Society is now dominated by 
a bourgeois dictatorship, he claims that this can only 
be overthrown by force, and that its overthrow can 
only be maintained during the reconstruction period 
by a proletarian dictatorship. He argues with reason 
that he need not strike the first blow. The open class- 
war will be precipitated by the capitalist, and he there- 
fore urges the workers to be prepared to meet it, gain 
the victory, and seize both political and economic 
power. 

This lack of faith in democracy is not confined to 
the workers alone. A few years previous to the War 
a voice crying in the wilderness spoke of ‘ benevolent 
despotism.’ That benevolent despotism has now 
grown into the paar of Fascismo, and it is this theory, 
the contrary principle to Bolshevism, which dominates 

overnment to-day. How are we to account otherwise 
or the Emergency Powers Act, for the over-ruling of 
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democratically elected Boards of Guardians, for the 
suggestion that Justices of the Peace who took part in 
the General Strike should be removed from the bench, 
for the move to strengthen the veto of the Second 
Chamber? 

Lip service is paid to democracy, and the outward 
semblance of government of the people by the people 
for the people is observed. But beneath the service, 


faith in democracy is dead. 
C. P. Le Horay. 


TRINIDAD TYRANNY 


a2 really is tyranny when a colonial Governor en- 
deavours to push through his Legislative Assembly 
or even otherwise make statutory legal measures which 
deprive his subjects of certain commonly admitted 
rights. This is precisely what happened in Trinidad 
at the end of last year and at the beginning of this. 
The Governor, through his educational policy, de- 
cided to close the Assisted Training Schools for 
teachers, and compel the students, who intended to 
make teaching their profession, to be trained at the 
Government Training College. That is to say, he 
closed the Catholic Training College, and insisted 
that the Catholics who wished to become teachers 
should be trained only in the Government Training 
College. 

There are three preliminary statements to be made 
about this proceeding before we deal with the matter 
itself of the Governor’s enactment :— 

(1) The Catholic population of the islands of 
Trinidad and Tobago is at least one third of the 
whole population of these islands. 
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(2) The Government College has as its head- 
master, and has had for many years, an admir- 
able gentleman from Cambridge who has publicly 
and privately denounced the system of denomina- 
tional schools. 


(3) The curriculum of the College as printed by 
the Government under the date August, 1925, 
and with the specified approval of the Acting 
Director of Education, gives as the subject of 
the first year’s history lectures : 


“A Study of H. G. Wells’s Short History of 
the World, Chapters 1-30’; 


In the second year: Short History of the 
World (Wells), Chapter 30 to end; 


And as the text-book for both years : Wells’s 
Short History of the World. 


Moreover, though Longman’s Historical Series for 
Schools, Book II, Part 2 (Tout), is mentioned as the 
text-book for the first year, and Tillage, Trade and 
Invention (Blackie) as the text-book for the second 
year, the only text-book for both years is Wells’s Short 
History of the World. This will enable any reader to 
gauge the ideas of the department of education to 
whose care the training of Catholic teachers is to be 
committed by Sir Horace Byatt, and no less the 
level of education to which these islands are to be 
condemned. 

Supposing, then, these three facts to be clear to the 
reader, we will now proceed to describe the process 
whereby the Catholics have been driven into opposition 
against the existing educational policy. It is real 
opposition. Feelings are considerably embittered. 

We think, indeed, that the Colonial Office should 
mark this Governor. He is not of the type to increase 
the loyalty of the subjects he has to govern. 
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We can begin by noticing that since the days of 
Lord Harris’s governorship in 1851 Sir Horace Byatt 
is the first governor to denounce denominational 
education. 

In 1869 Sir Arthur Gordon, in his message to the 
Legislative Council, said: ‘ That, after 18 years of 
trial under the direction of the ablest men in the 


colony, the results of the existing system (no denomi- 


national schools were allowed by Lord Harris) should 
be such as these is the most emphatic condemnation 
of its adaptability to the wants and wishes of the 
island, and the Governor has slowly and reluctantly 
arrived at the conviction that it stands in need of im- 
mediate and considerable reform.’ 

In 1875 Sir Henry Irving, after stating that the 
results obtained from the Government Schools were 
far from satisfactory, continued, that ‘ it is hopeless in 
his opinion to expect that the task of securing to the 
children of this colony the use of their faculties by 
having them taught to read and write will be fully 
accomplished unless the labours of Government are in 
Trinidad, as elsewhere, supplemented by the efforts 
of the clergy and others who take a practical interest 
in the welfare of the people.’ He therefore authorised 
the expending of some public monies on the develop- 
ment of Catholic education. 

In 1890, under Sir William Robinson, even more 
favourable terms were granted to the Assisted Schools 
whereby the Government undertook to grant aid to 
Managers in respect of buildings and school furniture 
to the extent of three-fourths of their cost and also to 
pay three-fourths of the teachers’ emoluments. 

In 1901 the Government further undertook the com- 
plete (not merely three-fourths) payment of the 
teachers in the Assisted Schools, but enacted that ‘a 
school hereafter established by private persons shall 
not be entitled to receive aid from public funds, unless 
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the Board shall have decided, previous to its establish- 
ment, that such a school is a necessary school.’ 

In 1902 another ordinance, however (on account of 
the enormous increase of educational expenditure), 
laid down that no grants towards buildings or furniture 
should be made to any Assisted Schools to be estab- 
lished in the future. 

Finally, in 1916 (and this is more to our point), the 
report of a commission of education referring to train- 
ing schools, stated: ‘Owing to the religious differ- 
ences that exist in the colony, we feel that it would 
be useless to advocate the establishment of central 
institutions, and we are driven to propose an alterna- 
tive.’ This alternative consisted in the closing down 
of existing training colleges and the transference of 
prospective teachers for two years to some recognised 
secondary school. The commissioners add: ‘The 
scheme we have outlined has the great merit that no 
religious difficulty can possibly arise under it. Roman 
Catholics would naturally go to St. Mary’s College, 
other denominations would join the Queen’s Royal 
College, while Presbyterians and East Indians would 
have the opportunity of entering Naparima College.’ 

This report of 1916 was approved by the Board of 
Education, the Legislative Council, and the then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. In recommending 
the adoption of the report at the Legislative Council, 
Mr. Gollan referred expressly to this paragraph which 
we have quoted, and gave it his approval also. 

In 1920, in a memorandum on the training of 
students preparing to become certificated teachers, it 
is expressly laid down that ‘ all students at denomina- 
tional training schools will attend the instruction in 
Pedagogy, Agriculture, Drawing, and other subjects 
given by Government instructors, wzless qualified in- 
structors, approved by the Director, are provided at 
their own school.’ 
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On April 30th in the same year, 1920, the Board 
of Education approved regulations which included a 
section wholly devoted to the training of teachers in 
assisted training schools, and on May 27th, 1920, 
another which referred to, and supplemented, those of 
April 30th. 

Then in 1921 a code of 215 sections was rushed 
through at a single meeting of the Education Board. 
At this meeting the regulations concerning training 
colleges were not even discussed, and were worded in 
such a way that no one present knew or could possibly 
know that the recommendations of the Education 
Committee which had been accepted by the Govern- 
ment and officially declared to embody their educa- 
tional policy had been set aside. 

Indeed, as late as August 28th, 1925, the Board 
passed without an opposing vote the following resolu- 
tion : ‘ That teacher bursars and students intending to 
teach in the schools of a Denomination be not required 
to attend a Government Training College.’ 

Moreover, the Canadian Mission Authorities have 
been permitted to retain their own Training School. 

It may be thought by those who are unaccustomed to 
the strange mentality of certain Trinidad secularists 
that probably the Government’s determination to close 
the Catholic Training School was due either to lack 
of funds on the part of the Government or to the low 
educational standard of the Catholic Secondary School 
of St. Mary’s, to which the Report referred. 

It should be noted, therefore, that from the last 
Educational Report that has been published (1913) 
we can give the following facts :— 


(1) In Trinidad there were 181 Denominational 
Schools and 54 Government Schools. 

(2) In the Denominational Schools there were 
33,387 children; in the Government Schools 10,570. 
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Moreover, during the last six years, 

(3) In the Denominational Schools the percent- 
age of passes has been 83.6; in the Government 
Schools 81. 

(4) In the Denominational Schools the average 
cost to the taxpayer for every child has been £1 
11s. 32d.; in the Government Schools £1 19s. 9d. 

(5) In the Denominational Schools the average 
attendance has been 18,190 pupils; in the Govern- 
ment Schools 5,730. 

No one has any objection to secularists building 
their own schools or demanding from Government the 
same facilities as the denominationalists possess; yet 
this they have never done. On the other hand, all we 
ask is that Catholics should have the same civic rights 
as the secularists. 

In England where Catholics are not more than one 
eighteenth of the population, we are given the right 
to have our own Training Colleges. Why should this 
right be denied to the Catholics in Trinidad, where 
they form one third of the total population? . 

Probably by this time, the Governor of Trinidad 
will have climbed down from his position and with- 
drawn or explained away the interpretation of the Code 
expounded by his Educational Director. Mean, is it 
not, to withdraw a regulation when the Colonial Office 
had been informed of it, which regulation, previous to 
that information being carried to headquarters, had 
been roundly insisted upon by the Governor in his own 
house to the deputation that waited on him? Mean, is 
it not, to run away from a principle which he had 
declared to be unassailably his own? 

Not all Colonial Governors are like this one in their 
attitude to Catholic education ; but then some are wise 
and, therefore, in some parts of the Empire there is 
peace and content under the British Flag. 

BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
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Gomes years ago a Russian stood in painful hesita- 
tion on the threshold of the Church. She had 
reached it after many dark years wasted away in vain 
endeavours to still the insatiable cravings of the soul 
and by artificial interests and excitements fill the emp- 
tiness of a life, in which God had no place. 

The War and the fearful catastrophe, which had 
engulfed her country, partially opened this Russian’s 
eyes to the Truth, though as yet it was but a faint 
glimmer and in nowise the full light. The mind of the 
homeless exile was captivated by the powerful organi- 
sation of the Church Universal, the one stable Rock 
and haven of refuge, standing alone, proud and un- 
shaken, amidst the hideous wreckage of the contem- 
porary world. The mind had understood, but the 
heart remained untouched and the spiritual side was 
not yet revealed to her. Friendless and lonely, know- 
ing nothing of the Catholic England, this Russian 
would have been lost if at this critical moment of her 
life a relative in Paris had not put her into touch with 
a French priest. A correspondence ensued. Passages 
of some letters of this priest, translated for the benefit 
of English readers, are given here : 

SEPT., 1921. 

‘M-me X. tells me I can do you some good by 
writing to you. She has been saying so for months. 
.... I cannot refuse the venture, and if you do me 
the honour of writing to me with entire confidence, as 
every Christian soul may write to a priest of Jesus 
Christ, I shall endeavour not to show myself too un- 
worthy of the mission I will hold from you only and 
the limits of which you alone will determine.’ 
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SEPT., 1921. 

‘ Whilst waiting for my lunch I opened at random a 
small volume, which I had not looked into for a year, 
La pensée de Newman, by Fr. Delattre, and I read 
this passage of the great convert, which made me 
think of you, and which I am sending you. He writes 
to his sister, describing his last pangs before leaving 
the Church of England: ‘‘ As to my convictions, I 
can but say what I have told you already, that I can- 
not at all make out why I should determine on moving, 
except as thinking I should offend God by not doing 
so. I cannot make out what I am at except on this 
supposition. At my time of life men love ease. I 
love ease myself. I am giving up a maintenance in- 
volving no duties, and adequate to all my wants. 


I am distressing all I love, unsettling all I have in- 
structed or aided. I am going to those whom I do not 
know, and of whom I expect very little. I am making 
myself an outcast, and that at my age. Oh, what can 
it be but a stern necessity, which causes this?’’ You 
are aware that Newman was right to expect little from 
those towards whom he was going. Catholics viewed 
him with suspicion and treated him without considera- 
tion. Converted in 1845 at the age of 44, he remained 
in the shade for thirty years, he, the man who had 
shaken the whole of England. Pius IX harkened to 
Manning, who represented Newman as the most dan- 
gerous man in England. It was Leo XIII who at 
last rendered him justice in creating him Cardinal. 
He had really lived as an exile in the bosom of the 
Church of Rome. And yet, despite all this, he never 
felt any regret. 

‘ But I have known converts, who have never been 
able to reconcile themselves to their exile, who have 
ever retained a feeling of homesickness for their old 
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church, so permeated by their national life . . . . 
Some have even gone back. Possibly their conver- 
sion was due to reasons of logic, perhaps to the defects 
of the church of their birth, they knew not that logic, 
intellectual reasons have nothing to do, or not much, 


with the evolution of the soul. . .. Newman was called, 


and he heard the voice. He had special graces and 
did not withstand the light. Misjudged for thirty 
years, he bowed his genius; like his master, he anni- 
hilated himself in lowliness. When you think of this, 
it is one of the greatest marvels of the supernatural 
order.... Yet, when a soul like yours comes to me, 
I am not in a hurry to convert it. I know the suffer- 
ings, perhaps also the deceptions awaiting it. I know 
that transplantation may give new life, but may also 
cause death. So I shall ask you to pray, to try and 
live a more intensely Christian life . . . . to unite your- 
self by a more vivid faith to our Lord Jesus Christ. 
I shall join my prayers to yours, and shall ask Him, 
Who is the Way and the Truth and the Life, to draw 
you to Himself more closely—and let God do the rest! 
.... Allow me to end this too long letter. It is very 
imperfect, your thoughts will supplement its short- 
comings. At all events, see in it the proof of a sincere 
desire to show you the charity which every priest feels 
towards a soul that suffers.’ 
OCTOBER, 1921. 
‘T am convinced that you will not act rashly in a 
matter, all the gravity of which you fully understand. 
Yet I thought myself called to draw your attention to 
the possible consequences of a transplantation of the 
soul... .’ 
Eighteen months later the torturing hesitations were » 
over; God’s grace had at last touched the soul : 
May, 1923. 
‘ You ask me to give you instructions upon the way 
you will have to follow in becoming a Catholic in order 
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to acquire real devotion. ... I shall try to tell you 
my thoughts upon the matter. It would seem to me 
that firstly you must change as little as possible in the 
way you express your love to God and our Lord. Do 
not think yourself compelled to adopt Catholic man- 
ners, ways, formulas. Go to God with your own Slav 
nature, and do not try to take a Western one. You 
would probably only succeed in assuming a mask, and 
you would not recognize yourself before God. You 
are aware that the Eastern rite is perfectly legitimate. 
This shows that the Church of Rome desires that there 
should be as little change as possible in the souls that 
come to her. And then, even with us, Catholics by 
tradition, each chooses the special forms which best 
suit his temperament and surroundings. 

‘Since you are to be a Roman Catholic, you must 
study our liturgy, the Mass especially, try to under- 
stand well the text and meaning of the ceremonies 

. . as we have a body, external sensible forms of 
devotion impose themselves, but you will be free in 
practice to accept such or such a form, whilst respect- 
ing those which the Church has sanctioned, even if 
they do not appeal to you.... You are to be trans- 
planted. It is always a difficult operation, which 
never goes without suffering. May the Divine Gar- 
dener give you all necessary care. Let Him act, trust 
yourself to Him absolutely, and establish your soul in 
the holy liberty of the children of God. I ask God 
to send you the Spirit which gives the perfect intelli- 
gence of His doctrine. .. .’ 

The first steps in the Fold are never easy, and the 
following letter disposes with gentle humour of some 
minor troubles inevitable in the painful operation of 
‘transplantation ’ : 


OcTOBER, 1923. 
‘Yesterday M-me X. made a veritable onslaught 
upon me, begging me repeatedly to write to you, giving 
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many different reasons, some of which are surely feeble 
ones, as, for instance, that my very handwriting brings 
light. That is a phenomena I have never observed, 
yet it would often have rendered me great services. 

.. [own to have surrendered to her request with- 
out great resistance .... So you are left to walk 
all by yourself? It is necessary that little children 
should learn to walk alone. They are frightened at 
their first efforts and cry, but little by little they get 
used and grow all the stronger. And also remember 
that the great Adviser and Director is the Spirit which 
is in you; it is our Lord Himself. He will never 
deceive nor forsake you. Accustom yourself to rely 
upon Him... - I think we are disposed to give the 
human director too great a part. Many souls suffer 
more from an excess of guidance than from its absence. 
It is essential for you to learn to harken to that inward 
voice which is sure to make itself heard during a 
spiritual reading, a meditation, acommunion. Regu- 
late your religious practices, and be at peace.’ 


There is no indiscretion in publishing these letters 
now, the one who wrote them has gone to his reward; 
neither is it indiscreet to reveal his name—Abbé 
Fernand Portal, Prétre de la Mission. 


Any commentary upon these letters would spoil 
them; they bear eloquent witness to the large and 
charitable soul of one who was so truly a ‘ priest of 
Jesus Christ.” His very mistakes were due to an ex- 
cess of zeal in his Master’s cause, his burning desire 
to see the fulfilment of that greatest and holiest of 
ideals—one Fold, one Flock, one Shepherd! And in 
this zeal he implicitly trusted friends, whom he 
credited with the same sincerity and wholeheartedness 
which were his own characteristic traits. It is such 
natures that are most easily misled. He was but a 
man; therefore, not infallible. 
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But these letters will reveal Abbé Portal to English 
Catholics under a new light, and if they dispel some of 
the clouds of ill-feeling which have gathered around 
his name and memory, the Russian Catholic, whose 
salvation was due to his wise guidance, will feel that 
she has repaid a small portion of the great debt of 
gratitude she owes him. God rest his soul. 


BENNIGSEN. 


THE PAGAN PRESS 


Fok my sins I am condemned to read several papers 
every day. During the strike my normal supply 
of reading was cut off, and the only news beyond the 
usual crop of rumours was that sent out by the British 
Broadcasting Company and the strike items contained 
in the various news sheets. 

As the strike and its effects constituted the one 
important topic of news, to the exclusion of the doings 
of the various notorious personages of no interest, it 
is probable that the strike news sheets came nearer 
than Fleet Street would care to admit to fulfilling the 
true function of a newspaper. When read in conjunc- 
tion with the official ‘ correctives’ and a due allow- 
ance for what could be found between the lines, a very 
fair estimate of the day’s news was available. 

On the Tuesday after the settlement, one of my 
papers joyfully announced that it was able to supply 
“all the world’s news again’; on Wednesday another 
paper reflected that the strike had provided a lesson 
in ‘ what can be done without at a pinch,’ and, remem- 
bering that for the period of the strike we had been 
without any of the usual scandal, crime, divorce, film- 
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star vagaries, fashionable news and eccentricities of 
the dull people who seek publicity on the back pages, 
many people will agree. 

Now that the newspapers block the letter-box and 
litter the mat once again, we are expected to rejoice 
that the indispensable daily printed sheet is once more 
with us, yet it is difficult to conjure up enthusiasm when 
the average daily is subject to analysis. 

On Tuesday I found that my three ‘news’ 
papers contained twenty columns of pictures, eighteen 
columns devoted to bankruptcies, companies being 
wound up, passing their dividends or going through 
other unpleasant experiences, sixty columns of matter 
which usually one associates with drapers’ circulars, 
and seventy-six columns of advertisements of a mixed 
nature, largely consisting of patent foods and their 
corollary, patent medicines. 

On Wednesday ‘finance’ had gone up to twenty- 
three columns, ‘ dress’ (and ‘ undress’) had dropped 
to forty, but ‘ miscellaneous’ had shot up to one hun- 
dred and thirteen, whilst the pictorial ‘ ads.’ remained 
steady at twenty. In two days I had been forced to 
purchase 375 columns of advertisements and stuff of 
no interest whatever in order to get my little bit of 
news. 

For the duration of the strike we were without the 
sticky mess compounded of sex, sensation, and senti- 
ment commonly called news; a number of men stopped 
doing silly things such as transporting tinned fish to 
Yarmouth, tinned fruit to Wisbech and Evesham, 
tinned milk and margarine to Devonshire, Danish 
bacon to Wiltshire, and coals to Newcastle, so that 
they had time, as we were told over the wireless, for 
‘many out-door games and much gardening.’ 

And throughout the strike there was, all over the 
country, a remarkable and almost complete absence 
of crime of any sort! 
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On Wednesday morning one of my papers told the 
truth, the plain, unvarnished truth; but the writer pro- 
bably was unaware of it when he wrote that ‘ Britain 
has had a peep into the dim past... .’ 

* * * * * * 

I suppose a large number of sensible people would 
shudder if the suggestion were seriously made that the 
institution known as the ‘ daily newspaper’ should be 
abolished. And yet pages could be filled with reasoned 
arguments in favour of a state of affairs that would 
imply a cessation of the horrible propaganda that goes 
on so insidiously under the guise of ‘news.’ When 
you consider the enormous amount of matter of a low 
order, both intellectually and morally, that goes to fill 
the columns of the popular daily paper it is easy to 
realise that an incalculable amount of harm is being 
done under the cloak of information and entertain- 
ment. The average daily paper is a strange mixture; 
the real news is usually condensed to a minimum, and 
all the rest of the paper is given over to crime, scandal, 
murder, divorce, a terribly distorted idea of sport, 
columns about other people’s money, and more 
columns devoted to what is surely a perverse idea of 
what interests women. The grotesque caricatures of 
the female form that figure on the ‘Women’s Page’ 
and in the dress advertisements must surely be the 
product of a school compounded of all that is worst in 
misogyny, cubism, andcynicism. The scare headings 
that used to herald the Great Allied Advances in the 
World War are now completely overshadowed by the 
triumph of the printer’s art that shouts the result of a 
football match or screams to a breathless and waiting 
world that somebody is going to play tennis for money. 

Even the sorrowful tragedy of the persecution of the 
Church in Mexico—though the sensational aspect of 
the crime found it a good position in some papers— 
failed to bring forth anything more profound than the 
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suggestion that President Coolidge would be a greater 
statesman than he was generally supposed to be if he 
safely steered a course between the Church on the one 
hand and her enemies on the other without damaging 
his own reputation. Note that the idea was not that 
he should do what he considered right, and thus prove 
himself truly great, but that he should manifest his 
greatness after the manner approved by the modern 
daily paper—namely, by saving his own skin! 

The mentality behind even our most respectable 
press was typified by the use made of the Mexican 
tragedy to exploit organised Labour and poison the 
minds of the people against it as the enemy of religion. 
In a leading article on August 3rd I read that ‘ it is an 
ill omen that in Mexico organised Labour once more 
appears in the sight of the world as the foe of religion. 
The alternative to Christian teaching, alike in Russia 
and in Mexico, is the doctrine of robbery and 
violence.’ 

Of course it was only an organised section—and a 
small one at that—which supported Calles, but the 
opportunity of having a tilt at Labour was too good to 
be lost. How ‘organised Labour’ in a population 
95 per cent. Catholic could be anti-Christian is a 
problem which even The Morning Post would find it 
hard to solve; but its readers were not likely to know 
that Mexico is, except for the small party in temporary 
power, overwhelmingly Catholic; so modern daily 
journalism scored another typical success. 

If the daily press is open to criticism what can be 
said of the average Sunday paper? With the excep- 
tion of two or three, they are simply a highly exag- 
gerated form of all that is worst in the week-day 
editions. Sensation seems to be the key-note of their 
policy. Anything that will provide an excuse for a 
scare heading appears to find favour, while whole 
pages are given over to a mass of sordid details con- 
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cerning the lives of notorious personages whose only 
claim to fame is their association with the divorce 
court or the hangman’s noose; and when the present 
generation fails to provide anything sufficiently lurid, 
the criminal records of the past invariably furnish 
matter for a grand series of ‘ Revelations.’ 

The tiniest bit of scandal connected with the name 
of some obscure film actress is worked up into copy 
for several columns, profusely illustrated, on the 
Horrors of Hollywood. The courts and the gutters 
are dragged day after day to furnish ‘ entertainment’ 
for men, women, and children, on the one day of the 
week on which God asks them to turn their thoughts 
to something a little higher. 

In the June number of Biackrriars the present 
writer was —— to present a plea for the estab- 
lishment of an English Catholic daily paper. The 
plea received encouraging support from the Editor, 
and it has been favourably commented on in many 
quarters. So far no action has resulted. 

In the same month’s issue of The /rish Rosary Mr. 
Ivers Rigney put forward a powerful case for the 
launching of a wholly Catholic daily for Ireland. If 
such a course is deemed necessary and feasible in 
Ireland, why not in England, where the need is, if 
anything, far greater? The Catholic population of 
Ireland is double that of England, but it is doubtful 
whether the purchasing power of the combined Catho- 
lic body in that country is much in excess of our own; 
the revenue from advertisements would probably be 
greater in the case of an English paper, and so the 
prospects of its ultimate financial stability are quite 
as good, if not better. 

In the August number of the same magazine there 
appeared a letter which applies so thoroughly and 
completely to the case for an English Catholic daily 
(though it was written with reference to an Irish paper) 
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that I take leave to quote it in full. In reading it, it 
is necessary to substitute the word ‘ English’ for 
‘Trish’ in your own mind, and you will then appre- 
ciate how fully it meets the case. 

Dear FaTtHerR Epitror,—I read Mr. Ivers Rigney’s article 
on ‘The Modern Newspaper’ in your June issue with great 
interest. The need for a wholly Catholic Irish daily, on his 
showing, seems to be indisputable. It has yet to be disproved 
that historic Christianity in action in the field of daily journal- 
ism is a bad financial ‘ proposition.’ Given sound business 
management, a well-chosen staff, including a first-rate Circu- 
lation Marager, and a capital adequate for a long-sighted 
policy, I believe such a paper would win its way to commercial 
success, especially if an attractive Sunday edition also ap- 
peared in connection with it. 

Surely, it is a duty Catholics owe to Holy Church to make 
the attempt, and make it a great act of faith. 


WILKINSON SHERREN, London, July 7th, 1926. 


I particularly like the suggestion that a Sunday 
edition be published, and I commend every English 
Catholic to ponder well the last sentence. Is it not a 
duty we English Catholics owe to our Church and 
country to make the attempt at launching a Catholic 
Daily, and make it our great act of faith? 

The abolition of the stunt press and cheap-jack 
journalism may be a matter beyond our power—as 
yet—but the provision of the urgently walt correc- 
tive is well within our strength and gloriously worth 
the effort. 

The formation of an English Catholic Daily may 
be a duty; rather should every English Catholic, and 
particularly English Catholic journalists—who form 
the flower of English journalism to-day—consider it 
a privilege. 

Both in England and in Ireland the question of a 
national Catholic daily paper is being discussed. Who 
will be the first to act? Both countries see the need; 
that, at least, is something. T. W. C. Curp 
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HOMAS Hood, ‘true poet and true humorist,’ 

was born in The Poultry, London, in the tail-end 
of the eighteenth century. He died at Devonshire 
Lodge, Finchley Road, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth. He lived, to be precise, from May 23rd, 1799, 
to May 3rd, 1845. It was a shortish, sickly life, and 
had to be beaten out, as it were, very thin to last for 
forty-six years. 

On Hood’s birthday George III, aged sixty-one, 
and for the time being in his sober senses, rested after 
the levee of the day before. Queen Charlotte held 
a Drawing-room. News came that our noble allies, 
the Russians and Austrians, under Marshall Suwarrow 
and General Hohenzollern, had taken the best part of 
the Milanese from the French; that General Buona- 
parte had met with a check near Acre in consequence 
of which the Sultan had ordered a solemn thanksgiving 
in the seraglio; and that the Success frigate had fallen 
in with the French fleet passing the rock of Lisbon, 
and an engagement was hourly expected. On Hood’s 
birthday the second — of a bill to restrict slavery 
was fiercely opposed by the Liverpool merchants in 
the Commons. Mr. Castlereagh and Mr. Ponsonby 
fought a duel near Dublin. Carriages waited at the 
Bull, Bishopsgate, to take the friends of Mr. J. Frere 
to the Norwich election to vote on the whole policy or 
impolicy of the war. A highwayman with crape on 
his face, mounted on a bay mare, stopped a post-chaise 
on Uxbridge Common. Mr. Sheridan, ‘newly re- 
turned to habits of dramatic composition,’ rehearsed 
his tragedy of Pizarro with Mrs. Siddons in the cast. 
In the Royal Academy, which ‘ did not rise above the 
top of mediocrity,’ there was a ‘ Miss Jennings,’ by 
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Laurence, a ‘ Tired Soldier,’ by Opie, and a ‘ Bath 
of Venus,’ by the President. Finally, several persons 
who had neglected to renew their hair-powder certifi- 
cates were convicted before the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House, and paid the mitigated fine of ten 
pounds. Rousseau’s saying of thirty years before 
held good on Hood’s birthday : ‘ We must needs flour 
our wigs though there are people lacking bread.’ Such 
was the last gasp of the eighteenth century in which 
Hood drew his first breath. He was to breathe his 
last in the florid prime of the nineteenth. 

He died on Saturday, May 3rd, 1845. On that day 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert visited the Colos- 
seum in Regents Park, and saw gilt conservatories with 
mirrored vistas of flowers and a view of Mont Blanc 
cooled by areal torrent. They went up in an Eliza- 
bethan lift to a model stalactite cavern—which espe- 
cially delighted the Prince, who had known the 
original at Adelberg. In the afternoon Birmingham 
jewellers arrived to present Her Majesty with a mas- 
sive armlet and earrings, whereon the rose, shamrock, 
thistle and leek were gracefully intertwined. Peel, 
the Premier, spoke for the Maynooth grant in the 
Lords. Mr. Tecddcmnath spoke against the York- 
shire Railway—‘ an act of cruelty to the Manchester 
and Leeds Company ’—in the Commons. Fitzgerald, 
not yet of Omar Khayyam vogue, came up a few days 
later. He saw Carlyle ‘ grumbling and growling over 
his Cromwell’; Alfred Tennyson ‘ well and in good 
spirits with two hundred lines of a new poem in a 
butcher’s book.’ He heard ‘ Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Anti- 
gone’’ horribly badly sung by a chorus in shabby 
togas.” He found Thackeray poking fun at the 
Academy in Frazer’s Magazine, and likely to get him- 
self horse-whipped by Landseer or Maclise. In that 
self-same Academy The Times notes “the eccentric 
production of J. M. W. Turner’; the ‘ well-finished 
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clouds, so satisfactory to the spectator’ of C. 
Stanfield; the ‘unmistakable impress of genius’ of 
Benjamin Haydon’s huge picture of Satan,’ and ‘a 
poor canvas by Redgrave whose “‘ Song of the Shirt ”’ 
made such a hit last season.’ To Hood, dying in 
1845, Mr. Redgrave owed a moiety of his triumph of 
1844—to Hood who chose as the arms he would adopt 
if the Queen were to give him a grant, ‘a heart pierced 
with a needle threaded with silver tears ’ and the motto 
“he sang ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt.”’’ As the singer 
of that one song he was content to be remembered. 
That one song crystallizes the compassion of his life. 

His life began then, in London. His father was 
Scotch, a bookseller; his mother an engraver’s daugh- 
ter and delicate. They had six children. Thomas 
himself was a weakly boy, much given to reading and 
reflection. He drank in the small beer of English 
home-brewed teaching at Clapham and Clerkenwell ; 
won a Latin prize and owned all his life to a Shake- 
spearian ignorance of classics ; and engineered at least 
one reform in the interests of the great Liberal prin- 
ciple of Retrenchment, when the stall of a footman 
who sold exorbitant marbles and gingerbread was 
hoisted into the schoolroom beams and remained up 
until the charges came down. 

When Thomas left school his father was already 
dead ‘ of a malignant fever originating from the effects 
of night air in travelling ’; and the son, favoured with 
a desk in a counting-house, bid fair to follow him in a 
decline. The desk was given up, and with it the com- 
petence which might have enabled Hood, if he could 
have endured the two-fold strain, to do his own work 
his own way. Charles Lamb, had he known Hood 
then, would have bidden the poet keep his bread-and- 
butter post at all costs. Charles Lamb hated ‘ mer- 
cantile transactions . . . blasting the very firs of the 
forest which look so romantic alive and die into desks,’ 
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Charles Lamb longed ‘ to be kicked out of Leadenhall 
Street with every mark of indignity and a competence 
in his fob.’ Yet Charles Lamb wrote to Bernard 
Barton, who would have abdicated his banker’s stool 
for the business of letters, ‘ you know not—may you 
never know—the misery of subsisting by authorship. 
I have known many authors in want of bread. Others 
enjoying the blest security of a counting-house. Trust 
not to the public; you may hang, starve, drown your- 
self for all that worthy personage cares. I am quite 
serious.’ 

Hood’s public, and Lamb’s, the England of the last 
European war but one, is described by the former in 
Miss Kilmansegg and Her Precious Leg, a somewhat 
lengthy satire on the perennially apposite theme of 
Mammon-worship. 


* Then the Golden Ass, or Golden Bull, 
Was English John with his pockets full, 
Then at war by land and water : | 
While beef, and mutton, and other meat, 
Were almost as dear as money to eat, 
And Farmers reaped Golden Harvests of wheat 
At the Lord knows what per quarter!’ 

Very little of English John’s golden pocket-lining 
came Hood’s way. Overworked and sick, he was 
cared for for a while by his father’s relations in Scot- 
land. Then, nineteen years old, with restored health 
and a Royal Stuart plaid, ‘chosen on account of its 
romantic associations,’ he returned to London in 1818. 
His mother and his only brother died, and Thomas, 
‘five feet nine and as thin as a rushlight,’ was left 
to fend for himself and his sisters. 

In this situation he turned engraver, the trade of 
his mother’s family. From dawn till dusk, and later, 
he sat, as an engraver must, ‘ fastened to a board with 
a cantle scooped out to accommodate his stomach, if 
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he has one’; ruling mechanical lines, a hundred to the 
inch, on plates of Georgian cherubs and Georgian 
gentlemen’s seats. He played chess and the flute in 
his off-time, and imitated the fashionable verses of 
Byron and Tom Moore. ‘All young authors are 
monkeys,’ he said, ‘and all monkeys are imitators.’ 
At last the bowl found its natural bias. He bade fare- 
well to the mansions of angels and squires, the whole 
stock-in-trade of the engraver, and in 1821, at the age 
of twenty-two, was made sub-editor of The London 
Magazine. 

On the staff of this magazine he joined an illustrious 
company : De Quincy, Hazlitt, Hartley Coleridge and 
Horace Smith of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ And one 
memorable day, waiting in the office, he encountered 
‘a figure remarkable at a glance, with a fine head on 
a small spare body, supported by two almost imma- 
terial legs; clothed in sables of a bygone fashion like 
a Quaker in black.’ It was Charles Lamb. There 
was another guest at the editor’s table, “a smart active 
person with a gamecock-looking head . . . One who 
had already published verses marked by some inver- 
sion of meaning approaching a pun,’ Hood’s future 
brother-in-law, Charles Hamilton Reynolds. To this 
waggish Reynolds, Keats, dead that same year at 
Rome, had addressed the most captivating letters he 
lavished outside his own family ; and it speaks well for 
the basic taste of the ‘smart active person with the 
gamecock-looking head ’ that the first thing he did was 
to infect Hood with enthusiasm for Keats. You trace 
this contagion in all Hood’s serious verse, especially 
in Hero and Leander, Lycus the Centaur, and The 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, all of which came out 
in The London Magazine before Hood married Jane 
Reynolds in 1824. 

These poems were failures; but failures which pro- 
mised success in a very admirable manner when once 
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that manner should be mastered. Hood in his serious 
work is a forerunner of the Pre-Raphaelites. He was 
half an artist—‘half Hogarth,’ Lamb said, but that 
was of his satire. In such passages as the following, 
from The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, you can 
affliate him, I think, to a nobler school than 
Hogarth’s : 


‘And there were crystal pools, peopled with fish, 
Argent and gold; and some of Tyrian skin, 
Some crimson barred; and ever at a wish 
They rose obsequious, as the wave grew thin 
As glass upon their backs—and then dived in.’ 


Ruskin praises in his Oxford lecture on Colour this 
glaze of water ‘ splendidior vitro,’ but not more pic- 
turesquely than Hood. 

The Deathbed, a poem written when he lost his 
mother, and found years afterwards in Mary Lamb’s 
scrapbook, has the same pictorial precision; and it has 
a verbal dexterity, too, which links it to its writer’s 
lighter verse— 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 

So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 

Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept 
And sleeping when she died. 
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For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. 


It is interesting to compare these lines with The 
Death of the Old Year and My Sister’s Sleep, in 
which Tennyson and Rossetti essay much the same 
theme in the same manner—certainly with no greater 
mastery than Hood. 

Apart from the pictorial and emotional beauty of 
The Deathbed, its most obvious characteristic is its 
harrowing neatness. Hood versifies like a fencer, and 
stabs at the end of the line in the manner of Cyrano 
de Bergerac. A sword-play seemingly as frivolous 
as Cyrano’s was the making of. his next book, a book 
written in partnership with the punster Reynolds. This 
book, Odes and Addresses to Great People, came out 
anonymously in 1825, and Coleridge wrote to Charles 
Lamb about it as follows : 


* My DEAR CHARLES,—This afternoon a little, thin, 
mean-looking sort of a foolscap sub-octavo of poems, 
printed on very dingy outsides, lay on the table... 
so very Grub-street-ish in all its appearance that I ; 
cannot explain by what accident of impulse I came 
to look at it... . But my dear Charles, it was certainly 
written by you, or under you, or wo cum you. No! 
Charles, it is you... excepting, my own self, who is 
there, but you could have written the musical lines 
and stanzas there intermixed?’ 


Lamb replied : ‘ The odes are, three-fourths, done 
by Hood—a silentish young man you met at Islington 
one day, an invalid. The rest are Reynolds’s, whose i 
sister Hood has lately married!’ A postscript added : 
‘Hood has just come in. . . his sick eyes sparkled 4 
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with health as he read your approbation.’ The ‘ silent- 
ish young man, lately married,’ was then, so crippled 
with rheumatism as to have to be lifted into the coach 
which bore him and his young wife to Brighton. There 
—at 25 King’s Road—they watched from behind the 
moreen curtains of their ‘ nice lively lodgings’ ‘the 
old, smocked, glaze-hatted, blue-breeched boatmen,’ 
and listened to ‘ the sea, solemn and religious in its 
music ’—‘ the Psalter element,’ as the invalid put it. 


Meanwhile, Odes and Addresses had a great sale. 
‘I believe,’ wrote Alan Cunningham, ‘a smile carries 
a higher market value than a sigh’; but he begged 
Hood to ‘ mingle his higher qualities with his wit and 
humour.’ Wainewright the Quaker put the same ex- 
hortation more pithily: ‘ Let not the shallow induce 
thee to conceal thy depth.’ But the public was ruth- 
less in its demands upon Hood, and dragged him on 
the hurdle of his own humour to something not unlike 
a martyrdom. The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, 
with all its promise, was ignored. Odes and Ad- 
dresses set a fashion and established a trade. Hence- 
forth the multitude came to Hood for humour, and 
humour only. Now and then he succeeded in foisting 
off a sigh for a smile on his hearty customers; but it 
was only at the close of his life, when a brief spell 
of salaried ease set him above the popular veto, that 
he palmed absolute pathos, The Song of the Shirt, 
off on Punch—and trebled its circulation. 


Meanwhile, married and needy, he turned profes- 
sional jester, a career which the Middle Ages very 
suitably left to the half-witted. Hood, who was as 
sane as he was sensitive, did not take long to sicken of 
his cap and bells. Indeed, he tolls the latter, in the 
Ode to Mr. Cross of the Exeter Exchange on the 
Death of his Elephant, quite as much for himself as 
for the late elephant. 
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The ode begins : 


‘Well, he is dead 
And there’s a gap in nature of eleven 


Feet high by seven..... 
It goes on to describe the grief in the menagerie : 


‘The Panther paces restlessly about 
To walk her sorrow out, 
The Kang’roo wrings his sorry, short front paws, 
Shrieks come from the macaws.’ 


And ends inevitably with the poet’s own cri du 
coeur : 


How like the beast’s the sorry life I’ve led, 
A sort of show 

Oh my = self and my sagacity, 

To profit the rapacity 

Of certain folks in Paternoster Row. 


Sadly enough, Odes and Addresses was about the only 
published book of Hood’s verse which did profit his 
publisher’s rapacity—or anyone else’s. With all its 
buffoonery it is full of odd little prettinesses, such as 
the account of London by night, seen from a descend- 
ing balloon, in its first ode: 


“The earth is close, the city nears, 
Like a burnt paper it appears 
Studded with tiny sparks... .’ 


There is an ode to Mrs. Fry on her Newgatory teach- 
ing, an ode to Grimaldi the clown, who has just retired, 
an ode to Mr. Malthus. Most of these are illustrated 
by the author, the Malthus ode by a cut depicting 
the reformer sitting in a leather chair by a hob fire, 
his slippered feet on a curved steel fender, reading 
Tales of the Ogres. Over his mantelpiece is a print 
of ‘ The Massacre of the Innocents’ and another of 
‘ The Babes in the Wood.’ . 
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On top of this first success Hood ‘ rashly increased, * 
as he said, his family of books—he never could resist 
a tilt at Mr. Malthus—by the Vational Tales of 1827. 
These were published by Harrison Ainsworth, and 
were a distinct failure in the rope-ladder and poisoned 
bowl vein rendered so popular by the author-pub- 
lisher. From mock tragedy Hood swiftly passed to 
tragedy in earnest. In 1829 Lamb’s Lines to a Child 
dying as soon as born were written to Hood’s first 
baby, and Hood himself wrote Eugene Aram. 
Eugene Aram is a sombre piece, a dark bituminous 
Georgian canvas. It reads like an eighteenth century 
broadsheet, on the customary Newgate Calendar 
theme, strongly influenced by The Ancient Mariner. 
It is the parent of Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol, 
and might, I fancy, beget a still greater progeny. 
But Hood brought his undoubted tragic gift to late 
perfection, and Eugene Aram is mere ’prentice work 
by the side of The Bridge of Sighs. However it was 
translated into German, and its success seemed to 
indicate a turning-point in its writer’s fortunes. He 
removed with his wife to Lake House, Wanstead, and 
proceeded with pathetic docility to court a continuance 
of favour by turning out comic annuals year after year. 

Lake House was a sham classical lodge in the park 
of a deserted mansion which had once housed Horace 
Walpole and the exiled Bourbons. It was a damp, 
pompous little structure, destitute of a single good 
bedroom; but one great chamber with a chimney-piece 
by Gibbons and four painted panels of the Seasons 
ran from end to end of its piano nobile. Rats sur- 
veyed their meagre co-tenants from behind these great 
canvases at dusk; and in the park without innumerable 
rabbits scuttled up and down the aspen avenues and 
took covert under colossal rhododendrons. Here 
Hood wrote Tylney Hall, described by Lamb and 
Dickens asa‘ medley.’ It is poor stuff, though it had 
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a certain vogue in its day; and all I remember of it 
myself is a féte champétre in the Leo Hunter vein 
where the gardener wears ‘a parsley-and-butter waist- 
coat.’ The book has quite deservedly gone under; 
and the writer, about this time, well-nigh went under 
too. His publishers failed, his wife became griev- 
ously ill, and Hood was advised to issue his comic 
annuals from some cheap town on the continent. 

He sailed alone in the violent March of 1835 for the 
Rhine vid Rotterdam. His wife, and the little girl 
and boy who had come to console them for the first 
lost baby, rejoined him later at Coblenz. Here they 
settled down to work and economize. The annuals, 
however, barely paid their way, and Hood underwent 
not only the misery of producing his humour contre- 
coeur, but the anguish of seeing it frequently misun- 
derstood in England. ‘ As thin as a lath, as weak as 
plaster; with no end to my money troubles but Bruges 
jail,’ he was pestered by pious countrymen and women 
who asked him in letters of amazing length what good 
his mummeries would do him on his death-bed. Hood 
bore this ‘ life-long persecution,’ as his daughter calls 
it, with noticeable sweetness, until the strictures of 
Mr. Rae Wilson, a gentleman of leisure with a turn 
for exhortation, wrung from him The Ode to Rae 
Wilson, which points out a more excellent way of hand- 
ling sin and sinners. 


‘ Much light, and by degrees, should be the plan 
To cure the dark and erring mind; 
For who would rush at a benighted man 
And give him two black eyes for being blind.’ 


Not long after the publication of this ode, Hood, 
through the generosity of moneyed friends, came back 
to England with five years more to live. The slender 
salary of £300 a year, offered him to edit the New 
Monthly Magazine, set him on his legs. True, they 
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were dying legs, but, as he said himself, ‘ forbidden 
to walk, there is still the run of the library.’ Now at 
last he, who had ‘spat more blood and made more 
puns than anyone,’ could afford the dissipation of 
tears. He brought back a toy theatre from Germany, 
and his children remembered, long after, how they 
all wept over Paul and Virginia, cut out and coloured 
by their father, when the cardboard wreck broke up 
and the bodies of the lovers were washed in over the 
breakers. 

In 1843, in the Christmas number of Punch, ap- 
peared The Song of the Shirt. It is printed in old- 
fashioned double columns in the middle of a border of 
goblins and elves. It is not signed, and there is no 
mention of it in the index. All we know is that Hood 
sent it up at his wife’s urgency, and that Mark Lemon 
printed it. It trebled, as I have said, the circulation 
of Punch. It was sung in every street in England. 
It was printed on cotton pocket handkerchiefs. It 
was translated, with difficulty, into French and Ger- 
man. Dickens guessed who wrote it, but it was claimed 
by imposters, and Hood had to swear to it on his death- 
bed. This was not far off, yet the poet was still work- 
ing and planning to work. ‘I sleep little,’ he said, 
‘and my head instead of a shady chamber is like a hall 
with a lamp burning in it all night.’ He gave up the 
New Monthly, and started a magazine of his own, 
which at first promised fairly. The Haunted House 
—which harks back to Keats in handling and Wan- 
stead in atmosphere—came out in it; and The Lay 
of the Labourer, which anticipates Kingsley’s Y east 
as The Song of the Shirt anticipates Alton Locke. 
Then, ‘alone in its generation,’ as Browning 
said, The Bridge of Sighs. Not all these cloudy 
trophies, however, could save the luckless magazine, 
which was dying with its editor when Dickens, Landor 
and Browning in sheer charity took it off his hands. 
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Six months before Hood died, Peel the Premier 
offered him a Civil List pension of £100 a year: 
‘ There is little,’ said Peel, ‘that you have written 
and acknowledged that I have not read.’ The pen- 
sion came too late for Hood, and praise he had had 
all along. 


‘ My race as an author is run,’ his wife wrote at his 
dictation ; ‘ It is death that stops my pen, you see, and 
not the pension.’ In this last letter he deplores what 
he has left undone to reconcile rich and poor, the last 
task he set himself. He bemoans the middle-class 
narrowness of the mass of his work, ‘ a one-sided hu- 
manity opposed to that Catholic Shakespearian sym- 
pathy which felt with king as well as peasant and 
duly estimated the mortal temptations of both.” The 
rents his needle threaded with silver tears had not 
stitched up, the abysses his Bridge of Sighs had not 
spanned—these omissions rendered his innocent end 
that of a penitent. On May 3rd he breathed his last 
—May, that happy month whose urban lilacs and 
laburnums had seen him born and wedded. 


I have spoken of Hood as the martyr of that English 
humour of which Lamb and Dickens are confessors. 
I admit that I come to praise my martyr, and not to bury 
him. He is buried deep enough as it is. He has the 
faults of his age and race—the pedantry of Lamb, the 
insularity of Dickens. Yet he is still, as Landor said, 
“the witty and the tender Hood.’ His pathos lit a 
candle that will never be put out. In the rise and 
wane of his reputation for humour, he reminds, me of 
an old story of Blessed Thomas More. ‘In the days 
of his disfavour and poverty,’ says Harpsfield, ‘ Sir 
Thomas was enforced and compelled for lack of fuel, 
every night before he went to bed, to cause a great 
burden of ferns to be brought into his own chamber, 
and with the blaze thereof to warm his wife and 
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children. And so, without any other fire, to go to their 
beds.’ 

That great brief flare of bracken is the humour of 
Hood. The age that is gone to bed warmed its hands 
at that fantastical blaze; and we stand and watch the 
embers blink and wink as the light and heat go out of 
them. 


HELEN Parry EDEN. 
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THE FRIARS-PREACHERS IN RUSSIA 
III 


During the reign of Alexander I the position of the 
Catholic Church in Russia was a peculiar one. Not 
only did the Government consider itself called to rule 
the Church, but also to safeguard the purity of her 
faith from any alien influence, including the Pope’s. 
Thus, in 1822, the Emperor decreed the expulsion 
from Russia of Fr. Lindl, Rector of the Church in 
Odessa, for ‘ preaching a creed which was not in ac- 
cordance with the dogmas of the Latin faith,’ but at the 
same time the Russian Ambassador Italinsky was ad- 
monished for accepting from the Vatican a confidential 
note, demanding Lindl’s expulsion.” 

The Russian Dominicans figured in another example 
of this solicitude of the Government for the Catholic 
Church. As we have seen previously, the Monastic 
Orders were compelled to participate in the cost of 
primary and higher education and other useful institu- 
tions, having, however, little to do with religious life. 
A Conference of representatives of the Catholic 
Church was convened by Chatzky, visitor of the 
schools of Volhynia, Podolia and Kiev, in Luck, on 
October 20th, 1803, at which the expenses of main- 
taining the schools in these provinces were divided 
amongst the Orders. The Dominicans had to support 
(a) one district school in Staro-Constantinov; (d) 
twenty primary schools; (c) three scholarships in the 
Vilna University for preparing teachers ; (¢) pay 1,000 
zloty for the maintenance of the botanical garden; 
(e) maintain two metereological stations ; (f) hand over 
to the Ministry of Public Education the foundation for 


2° Tolstoy, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 340-341. 
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the education of pupils in Rome; (g) print in their 
printing office in Luck a hundred books for the Vol- 
hynia secondary school, also give to the same school 
four copies of every book which had been published 
there.” 

About the same date Chatzky, together with Prince 
Adam Czartorisky, advised the Emperor to establish 
at the Vilna University a General Seminary for the 
education of the Catholic clergy. The seminary was 
ruled by a special committee, and was independent 
of the Catholic hierarchy. Eleven benefices were 
attached to it, and the rest of the expenses was to be 
defrayed by the Catholic convents. Count Tolstoy, 
in his work on the Catholic Church in Russia, natur- 
ally considers the General Seminary a useful institu- 
tion, established for the welfare of the Catholic 
Church. In his opinion the old diocesan seminaries 
left much to be desired—‘ The education was en- 
trusted to the clergy, which remained faithful to its 
scholastic prejudices; contemporary culture had 
scarcely touched it; Latin text-books, learned by 
heart, were its invariable system, and its aim, the for- 
mation of new workers for the familiar field of prose- 
lytism.’ On the contrary, in the General Seminary 
of Vilna clerics ‘ were acquainted not with scholastics 
. . . . but with the modern achievements of theology 
and other sciences, necessary for every cultured 
man.’ 22 

Such views may be natural for an Orthodox 
statesman, but they are certainly surprising when put 
forward by a Catholic Bishop. Yet it was Bishop 
Siestrencievicz who, according to Tolstoy, made the 
following pronouncement upon the occasion of the 
opening of a diocesan seminary in Mohilev in 1778: 
‘The essential subject of study, la science du metier, 

21 J. Bielogolov, op. cit., p. 210. 

22 Tolstoy, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 256-259. 
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in the Seminary is theology. Monastic theology 
scarcely deserves this name, for it is only a science of 
syllogisms, and cannot be understood without a 
lengthy preparation through a system of logic and 
metaphysics of a special kind which do not deserve 
much esteem. Our enlightened age has combined 
dogmas with reason, and theology is taught to make 
men good and happy. .. . Canon Law will be taught 
in the Seminary, as it will be confirmed by the 
Sovereign for the Catholic Church which enjoys his 
protection in the Empire.’™ 

Such were the men who advised the Russian Gov- 
ernment. Catholic writers, of course, look upon the 
General Seminary quite differently, and Abbé Boudou 
speaks of it as ‘ cette institution malfaisante.’ Indeed, 
the text books, imported from Austria and Germany, 
contained the quintessence of Josephism, and were all 
on the Index with the exception of one book, probably 
unknown to Rome. The works of Albert the Great, 
St. Thomas, and St. Bonaventura were neglected, 
being considered barbaric theology. The professors 
were no better than the text-books, and were chiefly 
concerned in teaching hatred of the Holy See.” 

The Russian Dominicans had apparently a scanty 
admiration for this General Seminary, since, towards 
the end of the reign of Alexander I, they asked to be 
relieved of the obligation of supporting this institution. 
In their petition they pointed out that in no other 
country did such a general seminary exist, but only 
diocesan seminaries under the administration of 
bishops, and that the Vilna institution was quite use- 
less. Recording this, Tolstoy adds that the lead of the 
Dominicans was followed by all the ‘fanatical and 


78 Tolstoy, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 13. 


*4R. P. Adrien Boudou, S.J., Le Saint Siége et la Russie au 
XIX Siécle, p. 157. 
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ignorant’ elements of the Catholic Church.” But 
despite such protests the Seminary continued to exist. 

We have seen above that in 1769 the Franciscans 
took over St. Catherine’s Church in Petersburg. But 
some thirty years later Paul I ordered them to hand 
it over to the Jesuits, who enjoyed his favour. How- 
ever, in the following reign the Jesuits, accused of 
proselytizing Russians, were forbidden to reside in 
either of the two capitals, and five years later, in 
1820, were definitely expelled from Russia. An ukaze 
issued on December 2oth, 1815, to the name of Sies- 
trencievicz, commanded him to give the Church to 
some other religious Order, and the Metropolitan 
elected the Dominicans. 

An interesting ukaze of August 13th, 1823, gives 
a new temporary Statute for the Church of St. 
Catherine. The ukaze tells us that it has taken into 
consideration not only the Metropolitan’s view, but 
also the Memorandum, presented by the Dominicans 
in charge. The Prior was no more to be elected by 
the parish, but by the chapter of the friars, forming 
the Petersburg convent. The Rector, together with 
his vicars, appointed the Sub-Prior. Then the Prior 
and his vicars selected four candidates from the parish- 
ioners, out of which the parish elected two churchwar- 
dens for a term of three years. After their confirmation 
by the Bishop the churchwardens became together with 
the Sub-Prior the official and responsible assistants 
of the Prior in the management of the Church 
property.” 

The reign of Nicholas I (1825-1855) is a fateful one 
in the annals of the Russian Dominicans, for it was 
under this Czar that Catholic religious Orders in 
Russia were almost completely annihilated. As early 
as 1828 the Government had decided to abolish the 


25 Tolstoy, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 260. 
26 J. Bielogolov, op. cit., p. 449. 
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majority of the convents, and proceeded to carry out 
this measure in the classical way, reminiscent of Henry 
VIII and Cromwell. In 1832 Bludov, Minister of the 
Interior, drew up a memorandum for the Catholic 
Ecclesiastical Collegium. ‘H.I. Majesty,’ said this 
document, ‘has heard that the numerous Roman 
Catholic convents were in a state of disorder, and that 
steps taken to remedy matters had remained without 
any result.” The cause of these disorders was con- 
sidered to be the small number of religious in the 
majority of houses. Therefore, it was ordered that 
the ‘superfluous’ convents, namely, those with less 
than eight friars, should be closed and the friars trans- 
ferred to other convents.” 


Count D. Tolstoy, whose book we have quoted re- 
peatedly, gives a very unfavourable account of the 
conditions of the monasteries. Many existed only on 
paper, having only one or two friars, managing the 
property and living in their estates like small land- 
owners. The observance of the Rule had been com- 

letely abandoned, the friars were uneducated and 
ed a lax life. These charges are no doubt exag- 
gerated, for Tolstoy’s book is strongly prejudiced 
against the Catholic Church, a fact which is recognized 
even by Orthodox writers. However, we admit that 
strict observance of the Rule was neglected, but the 
blame rests with the Government which severed the 
Provinces from their lawful head in Rome, who alone 
could enforce the observance of the Rule. Fr. Mortier 
records the attempt of the Master General, Fr. Vincent 
Jandel, to communicate with the Russian convents. 
Having been refused a visa to Russia by the Russian 
Embassy in Vienna in 1856, Fr. Jandel stayed in the 
monastery of Podkamien on the Russian border. 


*7R, P. Lescoeur, L’Eglise Catholique et le Gouvernement 
Russe, pp. 93-94. Theiner, Vicissitudes de l’Eglise Cath... 
Vol. I, pp. 319-22. 
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From there, bribing the guard, he crossed the boun- 
dary, and in an obscure village inn had a secret meeting 
with the representatives of the Russian convents.” 

The participation of certain members of the Polish 
clergy in the rising of 1830 increased the Government’s 
hostility towards the Church and the closing of the 
convents assumed the character of a safeguard of the 
Russian nationality against the Polonisation of the 
Western provinces, a Polonisation, which was sup- 
posed to be encouraged by the Catholic clergy. In 
the person of Mgr. Ignatius Paulowski the Govern- 
ment found a worthy successor of Siestrencievicz. 
Acting for the saintly Archbishop Cieciszovski, whose 
advanced age prevented him from taking an active 
part in the administration of his diocese, Paulovski 
assisted the Government in its campaign against the 
religious houses and surmounted the opposition of the 
bishops. Of the three hundred convents, which in 
1832 formed the Metropolitan Diocese of Mohilev, 
202 were closed, their lands sold by auction, and the 
4,850,000 Rubls realised by this sale, partly expended 
by the Government, partly employed upon works, 
connected with the transformation of some of these 
convents into Greek-Orthodox monasteries.” 

Of the eighty-three Dominican convents, fifty-five 
were suppressed, chiefly those of the purely Russian 
districts, among them the houses in Kiev, Vitebsk, 
Smolensk, Minsk, Riecitsa, Zaslavl, and Klimov. 
Only twenty-seven convents were left, and in 1834 
there remained 486 friars and thirty-three nuns.*° 

However arbitrary and unjustified this policy of the 
Imperial Government may appear, it has to be 

28 R. P. Mortier, Histoire des Maitres Généraux .. . Vol. VII, 
PP. 491-492. 

2° Theiner, Vicissitudes .. . Vol. I, p. 320-322. 


3° Tbid., Vol. Il, pp. 269 and 159, the latter after the Journal 
of the Ministry of Interior of 10/21 February, 1836. 
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remembered that the ‘ Polish’ Church was made 
partly responsible for the rising, and that the Russian 
Government was only acting according to precedent, 
the example having been shown by the West. Not 
only revolutionary France, but even Catholic Austria 
and Italy had in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury declared war upon the Church. Under Joseph 
II Papal Bulls, and even pastoral letters of the 
bishops, had to be censored by the Government, all 
the convents of the contemplative Orders and many 
of the other Orders were suppressed ; altogether, 600 
religious houses were closed. Diocesan seminaries 
were replaced by General seminaries, staffed by pro- 
fessors, teaching in accordance with the Emperor’s 
wishes. Communications of the Provinces with the 
Master General were forbidden, the number of regu- 
lars was fixed for each convent, and they were for- 
bidden to receive novices." The same took place 
in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany in 1782-1786 during 
the rule of Joseph’s brother Leopold. About 1838 
it was practically in Spain only that the Order of 
Preachers had retained in full its organisation. 

The Lithuanian Province, though badly crippled, 
survived the storm of 1832. But new tribulations 
awaited it. In 1850 by an ukaze of 6/18 July twenty- 
one convents of different Orders were suppressed.” 
The Polish rising of 1863 was followed by new sup- 
pressions.*” We have been unable to find out whether 
any Dominican houses still remained after these re- 
peated closings. It seems that, following the example 
of Austria, the reception of novices was forbidden, and 
in order to hinder the unity of houses of the same 
Order the election of Provincials was also prohibited.** 


5!R. P. Mortier, op. cit., Vol. VII, p. 406 subs. 
52 R. P. Lescoeur, L’Eglise Catholique, p. 97. 

38 Tbid., p. 325. 

Tbid., p. 158. 
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In any case, if any convent still existed in 1917 it 
must have been swept away by the great revolution. 

This article would be incomplete were we to omit 
mentioning some men to whose influence, direct or 
indirect, was due the reconciliation of many Russians 
to the Church. The first was Fr. Amand, O.P. The 
Catholic world owes him a debt of gratitude, for it 
was this priest who made young Joseph de Maistre, 
whom he met in Berlin, leave the military career he 
had chosen and devote his great gifts to the service 
of the Church.** The many years spent by De Maistre 
in Russia were by no means fruitless, many Russians 
were won over to the Faith by him, and he may be 
justly considered the father of the Catholic movement 
in Russia. 

Pére Lagrange, O.P., a brilliant preacher and one 
of the chaplains of St. Catherine’s, Petersburg, was 
the most popular Catholic priest in Russia of his time. 
He worked in Russia for over forty years, leaving 
his post only in 1918 owing to advanced age, and died 
in Rome shortly afterwards. Another Dominican, Fr. 
Amaudru, replaced him at St. Catherine’s, and has 
not left Petrograd since, cheerfully enduring the un- 
speakable misery, privations and danger prevailing 
under the Soviet regime. 

As at the dawn of her history, the first Catholic 
convent founded in Russia was a Dominican one, so 
in our days the first Catholic convent for women in 
Moscow belonged also to the Order of St. Dominic. 
The convent owes its foundation to Madame Abri- 
kosoff, a Dominican tertiary, who became its first 
Prioress. These nuns have preserved the Eastern 
Slavonic Rite, and were probably the only community 
of women of this rite in the Dominican family. We 
say ‘were,’ for in their ruthless persecution of Chris- 
tianity the Bolsheviks closed the convent, dispersed 


85 R. P. Pierling, La Russie et le Saint Siege, Vol. V, p 24. 
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the nuns, and exiled Mother Abrikosoff to Siberia, 
where that courageous woman is still confined in one 
of the foul Soviet prisons. 

This dispersion is but a temporary eclipse; the 
seed sown by St. Hyacinth seven centuries ago will 
bear a plentiful harvest—some day! A vast field 
awaits the missionary zeal of the sons of St. Dominic, 
a field, which was once theirs, and which has to be 
reconquered by them. 


GEORGE BENNIGSEN. 


| 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DIOCESAN SYNOD. 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—As the reviewer of Mr. Brade’s translations from the 
masterly treatise of Benedict XIV asks me personally several 
questions, it is only courteous to answer them. 


1. Is Mr. Douglas trying to stabilise the Anglo-Catholic 
position, which having begun by heroic faith in the Episcopate 
is now turning to the Presbyterian basis of church governance? 

The answer is in the negative, for (a) I do not know what the 
Anglo-Catholic position is, being a plain Church of England 
parson, (b) I was simply writing to show how the Synodical 
principle was adopted by pre-Norman England. 


2. Do the Anglo-Catholic clergy of Birmingham hold that 
Bishop Barnes derives his SPIRITUAL jurisdiction from His 
Majesty George V? 


The answer is (probably) in the negative. Personally, I am 
not quite sure what the reviewer means by ‘ spiritual jurisdic- 
tion.’ If he is referring to matters of Order, Benedict makes 
it quite clear that the episcopal authority is from above. If he 
is referring to the class of functions which Benedict means by 
Jurisdiction, that great doctor interprets history rightly in 
laying it down that the regulation of non-sacramental affairs is 
within the liberties of each ‘Church’ (i.e., ecclesiastical City- 
State). For example, the Bishops of Rome were elected by the 
people until the late middle ages. It is in that sense that I 
wrote ‘In England jurisdiction is, and always has been, con- 
ferred by the Civil Magistrate.’ 

As I am not writing in any controversial spirit, perhaps you 
will allow me to add that my sole object was to claim for the 
English presbytery those liberties which your Church has in part 
and which the ancient Church of England had more fully My 
little essays were intended to deal with law, and not with 
doctrine. 

C. E. Douctas. 
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Tue Ris—E AND DECLINE OF SOCIALISM IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1884- 
1924. By Joseph Clayton. (Faber and Gwyer, London, 
1926; 12/6 net.) 


The whole matter according to this work, which in its own 
particular genre is a notable achievement, is summed up by 
the author in his Preface: ‘It all happened in forty years— 
1884-1924—this rise and decline of Socialism in Great Britain ; 
there are still some few persons living who can say ‘‘ I watched 
by its cradle, I followed its hearse.’’’ But the story suggests 
the possibility of a sub-title. 

Let us say at once the historical presentment is admirable. 
It should—to fall back on the time-honoured phrase—supply a 
long-felt want. Students (and also teachers) of this movement 
of the last part of the nineteenth century and of our own day, 
forced for the most part to rely on that ‘literature’ of the 
different socialist bodies which records their own activities, and 
on the work of publicists who lay themselves out to explain the 
significance of ‘ tendencies ’ to people supposed to be already in 
possession of the facts, should be glad of a plain narrative which 
weaves the facts and their bearing into a connected whole, 
omitting nothing vital to the issue while declining to be drawn 
into side-issues—the view that it was the War killed Socialism 
is not even discussed. After a statement of his qualifications for 
the task he has undertaken—dqualifications which no one who 
recalls Mr. Clayton’s part in the events he narrates will gainsay 
—the atithor never obtrudes himself or his own views. He 
sticks to a plain tale. The book is garnished with illustrations, 
including (as frontispiece) Mr. H. M. Hyndman, who so far as 
this epic admits a hero occupies that position, and Mr. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, characteristically not wanting ‘to cause any un- 
pleasantness,’ with a list of Abbreviations, so often requisite in 
Socialist literature, and with a Table of Dates. If there be a 
better or clearer book on the subject within the same compass 
this writer has yet to meet it. It is the best piece of work 
we think Mr. Clayton has done. 

The stages of the movement are clearly portrayed from its 
rise in 1884, the year which saw the establishment of definite 
Socialist bodies : the Social Democratic Federation commanded 
by that Medicean figure, benevolent despot, Mr. Hyndman, the 
Socialist League of that other autocrat, William Morris, the 
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Fabian Society, and the adoption of a Socialist formula by the 
Anglican Guild of St. Matthew, founded in 1877 by the Rev. 
Stewart D. Headlam. In line with the English tradition, the 
movement, whose driving force was the motive of justice for the 
Workers, was not started by them, but by men of the middle- 
and-comfortable (at that time) class, and in its inception was 


: new ‘unionism ’—the Dockers’ Union (1887) and the Gas- 


: entirely out of touch with the Trade Unionists. The advance, 
: therefore, of the ’eighties was signalised by the advent of the 


workers’ and General Labourers’ Union (1889)—whose nursing 
by the Socialists gave the latter their first footing in the Trade 
Union World. The advance was continued in the ’nineties by 
the consolidation in 1893 of all the various independent Labour 
groups scattered throughout England into a national group, to 
be known henceforward as the Independent Labour Party. 
Superficially, the triumphs of the eighties and the ’nineties were 
crowned by the setting up in 1900 of the Labour Representation 
Committee, a joint body of Socialists and Trade Unionists, 
with the avowed object of forming a common Labour group in 
the House of Commons independent of the Liberal Party of 
which former Trade Union officials in Parliament had been 
content to constitute a wing. Of the L.R.C., whose name in 
1906 was changed to the Labour Party, J. Ramsay MacDonald 
was elected secretary at the London Conference of 1900, which 
inaugurated the fresh development. But it is the stage thus 
ushered in which suggests a sub-title ‘ The Impotence of Machi- 
nery.’ Mr. Clayton describes what followed as the beginning 
of the decline of Socialism ‘when the forces that helped fo 
create a party for the establishment of Socialism turned from 
the Socialist propaganda to the propaganda of party. For the 
sake of bringing in Socialism men and women forged this in- 
strument of an independent political Labour Party, and scarcely 
had they done so when it appeared that henceforth Socialist 
propaganda was to be used for bringing in a Labour Party. 
The instrument was deemed greater than the purpose for which 
it had been made. The means became more important than the 
end. The end itself vanished in the excitement over the means. 
The agent remained when the reason for employing the agent 
was forgotten.’ The impotence of machinery ! 

Need we be surprised? The wail went up during the War 
‘Christianity has failed,’ to which the answer was returned 
‘Christianity has not failed, it has not been tried.’ Socialism 
is both a dream and a business, and the business is not an affair 
of machinery, but demands something analogous to what Mr, 
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Graham Wallas has called ‘ the capacity for continuous initia- 
tive implied in the fact of citizenship,’ which really might be 
accepted as the expression of the need and the capacity of con- 
tinuous effort involved in the life of Faith. All movements 
tend to deteriorate into mechanism, the Crusading movement in 
the middle ages no less than the Socialist in the twentieth 
century, the process is more rapid and more sure in proportion 
as men have cast their care upon machinery in an age which 
worships mechanical contrivance, which steadily demands labour- 
saving devices—to balance unemployment one supposes—and 
places its reliance on that vastly over-rated instrument, organi- 
zation. Our Educational System, which has replaced Educa- 
tion, is largely a labour-saving device for saving the teacher the 
trouble of teaching, the learner the trouble of learning, with 
results that even The Daily Mail can write home about. We 
turned, as Mr. Clayton truly says, from the business of making 
and keeping Socialists—including ourselves—to the creation of 
machinery which appeals to the idleness in all of us by appearing 
to save the necessity of personal effort, and to the selfishness 
in all of us by appearing to offer opportunities of a future career. 
Even the Socialist state thus created might be nothing more 
than a piece of machinery, as the product of machinery alone it 
could hardly be anything else. The business may not be dele- 
gated; a movement, like the flag, must be always borne by 
men, though men fail, traitors all, the inclusion of Judas Is- 
cariot in the Apostolic College is not history alone but parable. 
In the Gospel story of the calling of Levi the publican his 
fellow-Evangelist speaks of him as leaving all things and follow- 
ing Christ, but when the man named Matthew speaks of his 
own conversion he cuts it out and says only he followed Him. 
He knew, as all converts must know, that he did not leave 
behind him the domestic traitor that lurks in us all ever ready to 
suggest the turning over to others or to machinery of the busi- 
ness, if not the dream. What platitudes! But it can’t be 
helped. 


But it is something to the good that we should be shown, as 
this book shows us, the cause of the failure. In Christina 
Alberta’s Father, which shows Mr. H. G. Wells at his best and 
also at his silliest, the observation is made, ‘ The war had over- 
strained him and left him too tired to see new things. He 
had been one of the vast multitude of those who had come out 
of the war in the expectation of a trite and obvious old-fashioned 
millennium, and who expressed their disappointment by declar- 
ing that nothing had happened except devastation and impover- 
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ishment.’ Isn’t there hope in these ‘ new things?’ the demand 
for reality, the refusal to accept things on their face value, to 
be taken in by labels, the recognition of machinery as only 
machinery helpless to save? M.M.C.C. 


RoBeRT STEPHEN HAWKER. By M. F. Burrows. (Blackwell. 
8/6 net.) 

There seems to be some truth in Hawker’s frequent com- 
plaint that he was a misused man—almost mystically, as one 
might sigh after perusal of a new account of his life and study 
of his literary work. 

If it would comfort anyone there is the rejoinder that he was 
such a coxcomb that the stones cried out. But that would 
not dismiss R. S. H. Vain, sensitive, affectionate, generous, 
he lived in a ruthless time (1803—1875) at a place (Bude) bit- 
terly retired from cultivated intercourse. Rich in objects for 
his impulsive fancies and pretended hate, poor in resources, 
books included, he became early and remained long eccentric to 
the trivial, tragic without doubt. 

We need an ampler and more sympathetic description than 
the author is able, or perhaps desired, to attempt. The four 
earlier biographers had not, to perform their task, the requisite 
perspective ; and three of them were hampered by prejudices we 
can scarcely blame. It requires to-day an effort to recall how 
serious for them was the close of the life, the reconciliation of 
Hawker to the Church a few hours before his death in Assump- 
tione Deiparae. 

For an appreciation of the poetry we need the Cornish 
Ballads published by Parker (not in 1868). Much of it was 
evidently written during the intervals when Hawker was not a 
poet ; the notes illustrate the eager and uncritical mind of the 
writer ; and whatever is born of true inspiration soon speaks. 
There might be pronounced a stern judgment upon Hawker : 
that, though he was born with good gifts, defects which he 
might have overcome baulked their use. He was without 
humility ; he was grossly inattentive to matters he never could 
have done speaking of ; neither would he accept the discipline 
of continuous thought. The instrument he used was not his; 
and the materia prima of poetry which flowed through his brain 
he could not order. Emotion sometimes bursts, as it will also 
from the lips of common men, with its own accent : 

The self-same Cup, wherein the faithful wine 
Heard God, and was obedient unto Blood. 
But Hawker was not a common man; and there lies our 
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grievance. And therefore it is we need a mortal judge to dis- 
cover to us what compensated the defects of the subject which 
by themselves are disconcerting. 

The same will treat in another way whatever truth concerning 
Hawker’s use of opium is contained in five lines of our author 
far too like Hawker himself at his worst; and in a page in 
which it is alleged that he was embarrassed in his movements 
by fear of the attractions of the other sex, a charge which 
nothing otherwise known of him supports. J.G. 


Tue THREE Roses. By Enid Dinnis. (Sands and Co., 15 King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 6/- net.) 

In her dedication to ‘ Sweet King Harry,’ the author craves 
indulgence ‘ for all that is fiction in this book ’; but the retort : 
‘ Indulgence forsooth!’ which rises at once to our lips must 
surely be prompted by the holy King himself. For the truth 
is there is nothing more true than the truths enshrined in this 
fiction. Probably the greatest worth of all Miss Dinnis’s books 
lies in the nature of the things she takes for granted, and no 
one would appreciate her standard of values more than the 
Dreamer of Windsor himself—unless it were Fiddlemee or mad 
Brother Simon. If our mind unconsciously readjusts its per- 
spectives and the wars of the Red and White Roses, and even 
the destiny of the Houses of Plantagenet and Lancaster slip 
into the background while we are held anxiously awaiting the 
issue of the ‘day out’ in which the King’s old Adam once 
indulged, then we are brought very near indeed to touching the 
hem of the garment of Truth. 

The casual reader may take up this book for a pastime; the 
student may well read it for its presentment of history, but some 
there are who will not think it incongruous to gather from its 
pages thoughts which will lead them far beyond the frontier of 
the land ‘ whose charts the angels draw for the guidance of their 
own kith and kin ’—and these thoughts, moreover, are true 
angels’ gifts, for like them they are often welcomed unawares, 
under the guise of a smile. There are some unforgettable pic- 
tures in the book; that of the King in Windsor Forest when 
Parkyn Pokeapart (a name, by the way, which deserves immor- 
tality !) had delivered to him the message of Brother Simon, that 
of his surrender, and the description of the final midnight pass- 
ing of the dead monarch to his last resting place. 

The advocatus diaboli will certainly do his best to keep this 
book out of the hands of the postulator of the King’s Cause. 

W. F iete, O.P. 
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Tue Lire oF St. Francis DE SALes. By the Rev. Harold 
Burton. Vol. I. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 
15/- net.) 


Fr. Harold Burton’s decision to publish Volume I of his Life 
of St. Francis de Sales at once was certainly wise. We shall 
look forward the more eagerly to Volume II, conscious that then 
we shall possess an adequate English Life of a great Saint, of 
‘ that other Francis, he called of Sales.’ 

The Life of a Saint should conform to the canons of scientific 
biography. A Life of Napoleon which dealt exclusively with his 
military career we should regard as inadequate. Exclusive 
emphasis on the spiritual side of a Saint’s life fails similarly in 
its object. The Saint is ‘in the calm and proud possession of 
eternal things,’ but the common round of his daily task is amid 
things temporal and material. We need to see the human side 
of the Saint, whose sanctity is, in a way, human nature with an 
added artistry—the artistry of the grace of God. Fr. Burton 
has given us a scientific biography of St. Francis de Sales. 

Perhaps we may say that Fr. Burton is fortunate in his 
subject. St. Francis is one of the most interesting Saints in the 
Church’s calendar. His was a life of great activity, lived 
amidst the stress and turmoil of a disturbed period. His lines 
were cast in strenuous places. The sixteenth century revolt 
against the Church was in full swing. To cope with the enemies 
of the Church, her defenders had perforce to meet them on the 
plains. The issue was no longer confined to the lecture rooms 
of the University ; it was now joined in the market place. St. 
Francis prepared himself for a new order of things. He did 
not restrict his studies to theological works and books of devo- 
tion. He read widely. He realised that the day of the Latin 
book, appealing only to the learned few, was passing away. He 
saw that if he wished to act with any force on the mass of the 
people, it must be through the medium of the language which 
they spoke in everyday life. As a student he read and studied 
the classic French authors and modelled his writing upon them, 
avoiding, however, the dry, abstract style of the period; for 
his language is always picturesque, vivid and full of images. 
He is one of those saints whose mission lies in bringing together 
the world and the truth, not in separating them off from each 
other. He is the devout and intellectual ecclesiastic, the Saint 
and Doctor of the Church, who during the busy years of his 
ministry reserved each day a certain amount of time to be 
devoted to study, and in this study usually made use of the 
Summa of St. Thomas. 
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A study of his life and writings and the methods of his 
apostolate will repay the seminary student and the young priest 
of to-day. Conditions with us are almost identical with those 
which faced St. Francis. The Press, it is true, has its large 
share in the new apostolate; St. Francis is the Patron Saint of 
Catholic writers and journalists. And Pope Pius XI recom- 
mends him to all as ‘ a model of sanctity, not harsh and austere, 
but winsome and such as all can share.’ 

C.N.L. 


Tue Biinp OBEDIENCE OF AN HUMBLE PENITENT, the Best Cure 
for Scruples. By Sylvester Jenks, Bishop-Elect of Calli- 
polis. Edited, with an Introduction, by Dom Roger 
Hudleston, Monk of Downside Abbey. (The Orchard 
Books, Extra Series, No. 2. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd. Cloth, 5/-; Leather, 7/6.) 


Let anyone who judges the title unattractive or of no personal 
interest read the foreword, The Author to the Reader. In this 
delightful and characteristic couple of pages, the writer reveals 
himself—a man both witty and wise, possessed of that sturdy 
spirituality and good sense which mark his class and country. 
The Introduction tells us that he was a missionary priest of 
yeoman Shropshire stock, and died bishop-elect in 1714. 

‘ Blind Obedience ’ is, in the author’s opinion, a misnomer, 
and, when rightly understood, is not only most enlightened, 
but, for the scrupulous in particular, an absolute necessity. He 
distinguishes between two classes of scrupulous persons, mak- 
ing it clear for which he is especially writing, so of the humble 
and submissive he says : ‘ To these there is no need of preaching 
Blind Obedience . . . . ’tis their daily practise and perpetual 
comfort: ’tis by this they overcome their doubts and fears 
. . . + The experience of their weakness humbles them... . 
it not only puts them in the way to heaven, but it helps to keep 
them in it.” He writes to those ‘ fearful yet proud’ souls, who, 
it would seem, glory in their scrupulosity and the spiritual 
eccentricities it causes, but who in their disobedience are ex- 
ceedingly unscrupulous. When their confessor forbids their 
extravagances they are quite sure he is too ignorant to under- 
stand their souls’ peculiar needs, so they leave him for another, 
‘who is easily prevailed with to let them do as they please,’ 
because they ‘ are not content to be saints according to God’s 
heart, but must and will be saints according to their own.’ 
‘Poor creatures!’ sighs the author, ‘ in these perplexities they 
mean very well; but they do very ill.’ ‘ They trouble themselves 
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for fear of being troubled,’ ‘ like one Fannius, who took the 
pains to kill himself, for fear his enemy should save him the 
labour, and do it for him.’ Severity succeeds this half playful 
sarcasm. So they are ‘ excessively solicitous in the examen of 
their consciences ; and supinely careless in the amendment of 
their lives.’ ‘ They have always something else to do, when 
they should think how good God is.’ Fearful yet proud, ‘ they 
dare not believe the Church of God, nor even God himself : and 
therefore ’tis no wonder if they dare not trust their Confessor.’ 
And again, ‘ they expect to see an end of all their fears, and 
then they will be as obedient as you please. Meantime, they 
beg pardon, if they defer their obedience till the practice of it 
be a little more easy to them.’ The Scriptures, theologians, 
Church decrees are quoted to prove them in the wrong, and they 
are shown that their only hope of happiness lies in a complete 
unreasoning obedience to their confessor, not ‘ because he is 
LEARNED, PRUDENT or VIRTUOUS, but barely because 
he supplies the place of God.’ In this is security; has not Our 
Lord said to his priests, ‘ He that heareth you, heareth Me’? 
The author shows that scruples can become a malignant disease, 
even causing eternal death. 

Sylvester Jenks is first and foremost a priest striving to heal 
souls. Were he merely a writer he would avoid lengthiness, and 
the occasional repetitions which occur in a style otherwise full 
of charm and direct simplicity. 

M.M. 


THe Book oF ROBERT SOUTHWELL, PRIEST, POET, PRISONER. 
By Christobel M. Hood, F.R.Hist.Soc. (Blackwell; 7/6 
net.) 


I think we are to be congratulated that a historian and not 
a literary critic has produced the much-needed life of the Vener- 
able Robert Southwell with an ample selection of his poems. 
Southwell’s life is his finest poem, and almost every episode in 
it has epic or lyrical value. His poems, with half a dozen ex- 
ceptions, are satellitic not planetary. Save for The Burning 
Babe, The Image of Death, Time Goes By Turns, and one or 
two others, their glamour is borrowed from, not bestowed on, 
the heroic life. At the same time, Southwell the martyr is 
hardly comprehensible apart from Southwell the poet, and Mrs. 
Hood’s selection, which contains all the best of the short poems 
and excerpts (in the Introduction) from the long ones, is large 
enough for a sympathetic tracing of the main motifs of the 
saint’s career. 
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The facts of that career are admirably told, and rightful 
prominence is given to the ‘ corrupt and worldly stock’ from 
which the poet sprang. He was born in what had been a 
Priory, probably given to his family for their lavish assistance 
in the execution of Henry VIII’s ecclesiastical policy. His 
father was an illegitimate son, and it was from a race of time- 
servers, extortioners, adulterers, and false friends that the 
gentle, loyal and unselfish poet derived not only perhaps his 
descent, but his terrible vocation of atonement. Yet the story 
of his life as a whole is winning and beautiful, even in parts 
amusing. One passage in particular, from the life of Fr. 
Gerard, shows Fr. Southwell painfully rehearsing a glossary of 
sporting terms to be used in conversation with Protestant gentle- 
men, such matters being ‘the sole topic of their conversation, 
save when they talk obscenely or break out into blasphemies or 
abuse of the Saints or the Catholic faith.’ 


His whole circle, especially the tragic Bellamy household, 
whose daughter Ann was Southwell’s Judas, is carefully and 
impressively dealt with ; and ample and ingenious use is made of 
contemporary letters and documents. There is a good repro- 
duction of the charming pencil head of the poet now at Stony- 
hurst; another, from the Uffizi Holbein, of his sacrilegious 
grandfather Sir Richard; a photograph of his birthplace, St. 
Faith’s Priory, Norfolk, as it now stands, and a pedigree of the 
Southwell family. It is difficult to see how Mrs. Hood could 
have done better what she has so aptly attempted, and there 
is still room for a short monograph on Southwell’s verse and 
his metric affinities to profaner yet perhaps more accomplished 
poets. H.P.E. 


An Epistte oF Jesus Curist to the Soul that is Devoutly 
Affected towards Him, wherein are contained certain divine 
inspirations teaching a man to know himself and instructing 
him in the perfection of true piety. By Joannes Lansper- 
gius, a Charterhouse monk, and translated into English by 
Philip 19th Earl of Arundel. Edited by a Monk of Park- 
minster. (London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 


cloth binding, 5/-; leather, 7/6.) 


Another excellent book of an excellent series of spiritual 
classics—the Orchard Books. . Written first for an Abbey of 
nuns, about 1530, it may be called a complete treatise on the 
spiritual life. True, the author says comparatively little directly 
on prayer, which in his day was not otherwise regarded than 
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as the soul’s simple and natural converse with God, spoken or 
wordless ; its different forms had yet to be analysed and tabu- 
lated by the valuable work of the scientific mystics. Neverthe- 
less, whoso should fully carry out the teaching in this book 
would thereby live a life of almost unceasing contemplation. 
The experienced contemplative, writing for those who, like 
himself, are bound by their profession to aim at perfection, is 
evident all through the book. Two short rules of life, and three 
prayers including a translation of St. Ambrose’s prayer to Our 
Lady, follow the Epistle. 

The editor gives, as preface, interesting biographical notices 
of the author, and also of the translator, who died in the Tower 
under sentence of a martyr’s death in 1595. M.B. 


SOCIALISM OR DEMOCRACY, AND OTHER Essays In RECONSTRUC- 
TION. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne ; 3/6 net.) 


Of the nine essays collected in this book, five are concerned 
with the study of social questions, two with ‘ Political Recon- 
struction’ and ‘ Nationalism,’ and the remainder with ‘ Litera- 
ture.’ To appreciate the author’s point of view we must share 
his outlook. Unless we can say with Father Cuthbert, ‘We 
stand to-day at a turning point in the world’s history,’ how can 
we know what this ‘ reconstruction’ is, where it begins, or 
what it is to accomplish? Father Cuthbert does not tell us why 
A.D. 1926 ‘ we stand at a turning point in the world’s history.’ 
(Does mankind ever stand consciously at a turning point in the 
world’s history? Is it ever but a few who discern a turning 
point?) We are ‘actually at a turning point’ Father Cuthbert 
declares; but whence we are turning or whither we are not 
told. So with ‘ reconstruction ’ ; we must ‘ concentrate upon the 
foundations.’ Yes, but that assumes foundations exist, ready 
to be built upon; that, indeed, the old order is passing and a 
new era upon us. To the idealist old orders of society are 
always passing and new eras dawning. To the bulk of man- 
kind—Catholic and non-Catholic—in the year 1926, the problem 
is that of every age, how to secure a livelihood. 


The idealist is very apt to see the world not as it is but as 
he would have it be. Hence, it is that we are disconcerted ; 
we cannot see the world as Father Cuthbert sees it. We do not 
even see the past as he sees it; except when he writes of the 
Renaissance—and here we can perceive the truth and wisdom of 
his words. 
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Take the essay which gives its name to the book Socialism or 
Democracy; we do not recognise the facts at all. ‘The pro- 
gress of Socialism has been marked by violent revolutionary 
outbursts,’ says Father Cuthbert; ‘the Russian Revolution 
dominated by violent and anarchist sections.’ But the whole 
history of the Socialist movement so far from revealing ‘ violent 
revolutionary outbursts,’ records nothing of the sort. It is the 
history of a movement for the capture of political power for 
economic ends, through universal suffrage; and in every land 
where Socialism made progress and Socialists were elected to 
responsible positions—in Germany, France, Belgium, and Great 
Britain—Socialism became social reform; so that in Belgium, 
Great Britain and Germany, since the War, Catholics and 
Socialists have joined hands in the work of governing their 
respective countries. In France Socialists when they become 
politicians drop their Socialism. We have but to name MM. 
Briand and Millerand. The ‘ progress of Soicalism’ has been 
marked by the gradual effacement of the Socialist ideal under 
the pressure of departmental and administrative work. The 
Socialist to-day is a social reformer. He does not contemplate 
revolution, he looks forward to doing useful work as a city 
councillor or as a member of parliament, possibly as a cabinet 
minister. The Communists (whom Father Cuthbert has en- 
tirely overlooked) have taken the place of the Socialists of forty 
years back ; small in numbers and of influence only when labour 
disputes are acute, they are quite definitely ranged against 
Christianity. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 was the work of strict 
Marxist Socialists (the Bolshevik sect); no more akin to anar- 
chists than are fascisti. Lenin explained that he had no use 
for ‘liberty,’ and the anarchists in Russia were silenced, de- 
ported or executed after the coup d’etat of 1917. 


If we cannot recognise some of Father Cuthbert’s facts about 
Socialism, still less can we recognise his definition : ‘ Any theory 
or system may rightly be spoken of as Socialist which sub- 
stitutes for the appeal to conscience the legislative action of the 
State or community, as the final factor in fixing the moral law, 
whether for the individual or the community at large.’ Father 
Cuthbert seems to take the secularist basis of nineteenth cen- 
tury Socialism as its chief characteristic; but the economic 
grounds of Socialism are the reality. Socialism was offered 
as an alternative to capitalism ; it proposed that mankind should 
produce for use and not for profit, that in industry co-operation 
and not competition should be the rule, and that interest and 
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rent should no longer go to private persons or corporations, but 
be enjoyed by the whole community. Socialism was to succeed 
capitalism as a natural and inevitable development. Atheism 
was no part of the Socialist faith, though the leading Socialists 
shared the agnosticism and atheism of the leading Liberals, 
philosophers and men of science of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. The problems of the modern social reformer 
(Socialist only in name) are concerned with nationalisation and 
municipalisation ; with the amount of compensation to be paid 
to expropriated owners of property that can be more conve- 
niently managed by public authority. 

It seems ungracious to criticise Father Cuthbert, for there is 
so much in his book that must command the respect of all his 
readers, so much that is timely, so much that needs to be said. 
The call to Catholics to take up the work of citizenship is 
admirable, the appeal to bring Catholic principles into play is 
irresistible. It is just because our gratitude is due to Father 
Cuthbert for those parts of his book that we can understand, 
and because he so rightly insists on an accurate knowledge of 
social questions that we stumble and boggle at passages which 
we have quoted. If Father Cuthbert will not mind the sug- 
gestion, the whole of the essay on Socialism or Democracy 
wants careful revision if the book is to have a full measure of 


usefulness. 
JosePH CLAYTON. 


BLEssepD BERNADETTE SouBiROuS. By Abbé J. Blazy. Trans- 
lated by the Right Rev. Mgr. Charles Payne, Vicar-General 
of Nottingham. With an Introduction by His Lordship 
the Bishop of Nottingham. (London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd. ; 5/- net.) 


This is a delightful biography delightfully translated. The 
author has avoided padding, pious reflections and personal inter- 
pretations, giving us the words and deeds of Bernadette and 
those about her from her own records and those of other eye- 
witnesses. The characters of this mystic idyll in its setting of 
French peasant life stand out in vivid and typical colours; the 
whole is dramatic through sheer simplicity. A serious omission 
in almost every biography of a saint is here supplied: we are 
told Bernadette’s faults. 

A character study of Blessed Bernadette dealing with the 
years following the apparitions, and especially with her religious 
life, which here fills only some thirty pages, would make an 
interesting sequel to this charming book. M.B. 
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ROBERT 
SOUTHWELL 


By CHRISTOBEL HOOD 


With three plates 
Imperial 8vo., 7s. 6d. net 


ROBE RT SOUTHWELL, S.J., sixteenth- 
century poet and martyr, filled a place of some 
distinction in literary circles of his day, being praised 
alike by Bacon and Ben Jonson, the latter affirming that 
though ‘‘Southwell was hanged yett so he had written 
that piece of his, the Burning Babe, he would have been 
content to destroy many of his.”’ 


q The high regard in which his poems were held by his 

contemporaries can be gauged by the fact that at 
least eight editions of them were published within twenty- 
five years of his death. Since that time Southwell has 
never lacked appreciative readers, but their number has 
of necessity been limited by the great difficulty of procur- 
ing copies of his works. 


The present volume is an attempt to supply the want, 
q and to bring to the notice of modern readers the sweet 
verses of this half-forgotten Elizabethan poet, and to tell 
again the tragic story of his short life. The arrangement 
of the poems follows the order of the MS copy in the 
British Museum, which has been disregarded by previous 
editors, and includes practically all Father Southwell’s 
shorter hymns, carols and verses. 


Basil Blackwell Broad Street Oxford 
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